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INFANT OF PRAGUE 
**The more you honor Me —the more | will bless you”’ 














This 12” Statue is Yours 


{ames oe os Sr RRR 


this devotional 


statue of The Infant 
of Prague will be 
treasured above 
all other gifts ... 

by yourself, 

a relative or friend. 
Will make an ideal 
Christmas Gift 





® STANDS 12” HIGH e IDEAL FOR YOUR OWN HOME SHRINE e 
e BEAUTIFULLY ATTIRED IN WHITE BROCADE SILK GOWN AND 
RED VELVET GOLD TRIMMED CAPE AS SHOWN ON OPPOSITE 
PAGE e THIS ARTISTIC ROBE HAS BEEN FASHIONED BY A 
PROFESSIONAL DESIGNER e EACH STATUE COMES WITH AN 
ORNATE, GOLD-FINISHED, JEWEL-STUDDED REMOVABLE 
CROWN e UNEXCELLED IN DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Retail Value of This Statue Is...$12 
HERE’S HOW IT CAN BE YOURS 


Send us 5 New ONE Year 
Subscriptions 
to 
THE LAMP MAGAZINE 
$3 PER SUBSCRIPTION 
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THE LAMP 


PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 


THE LAMP, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Dear Father: 


Enclosed are names and addresses of 5 new subscribers 


and $15 for 5 one-year subscriptions. Please bless and 
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Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in 


necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“I promised $5.00 to St. An- 
thony if he would intercede 
for the mental well-being of a 
friend and that I would ask 
for publication of this in THE 


Lamp. It is now six months 
since that favor has been 
granted but I never could 


seem to spare that five dollars 
till now, so I will be grateful 
if you can publish my thanks.” 


K.R. 


Send your pctitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





No Operation 

Dear Father: Please publish my message 
in Tue Lamp. I always pray to Our 
Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, St. Jude, 
St. Anthony and St. Gerard when I have 
any problems, so when the doctors 
thought my daughter was on the verge 
of cancer, I prayed they were wrong, 
and all thanks to my special listeners, it 
was found to be a chronic infection in- 
stead, so she won’t need an operation like 
was thought at first. Mrs. L.M. 


Same Job 

Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering of 
$2.00, I promised our Sorrowful Mother 
and St. Anthony and also a letter to Tue 
Lamp, if my son would be able to obtain 
work, in the same place that he worked 
last year. He did get the job and is much 
better than he had last year. Mrs. W.G. 


Sold House 
Dear Father: In accordance with a prom- 
made St. Anthony for a 
granted me, I am enclosing a check to 
help in your great work. I am a widow, 
and had an old house which was becom- 
ing a burden to me, and I asked good 
St. Anthony to pray that I might be able 
to sell it. Well as usual, he obtained the 
favor for me. 

I am asking you to publish the favor 


ise I favor 


in your Lamp for I am relieved and 
happy. 
Thanking you for all your prayers, 


and asking God’s blessing on your work. 
A.H. 
Favor 
Dear Father: I promised $5.00 to St. 
Anthony if he would intercede for the 
mental well-being of a friend and that 
I would ask for publication of this in 
Tue Lamp. It is now six months since 
that favor has been granted but I never 
could seem to spare that five dollars 
till now, so I will be grateful if you 
can publish my thanks. K.R. 


School Bus 

Dear Father: Our six year old boy has 
had bad tonsils and a bronchial condi- 
tion since birth and last June was very 
ill with bronchial pneumonia. In August 
when the doctor said he had to have 
an operation and told us it would be 
dangerous, I prayed to our Blessed Lady 
and to St. Anthony promising $20.00 and 
publication if he would be all right. He 
got along fine—I just neglected sending 
the money. Then last Friday our boy 








was bringing home his first work book 
from school and lost it. His heart was 
broken. I then prayed to St. Anthony t 
help find it as it meant so much to him 
Sure enough it was found on the schoo 
sus. I am now sending the $20.00 to 
you in thanksgiving for all the favors 
Thank you for the wonderful magazine 
Mrs. RA 
Sponsor 
Dear Father: I wish to thank St. Anthony 
for the many wonderful favors he has ob- 
tained for me, particularly that he find 
a suitable position for my niece in her 
major field. St 
I will continue to make monthly dona- 
tions as a Graymoor Sponsor as long as 


Anthony never fails and 


I am working. N.J.M 
Eye Cure 
Dear Father: I am enclosing offering 


that I have promised for St. Anthony t 
make my nephew well when he injured 
his eye a few months ago. 

Thank God that he never damaged his 
The eye was just ruptured and 
swollen. In time his eye became good 
again. Please have that published in Tr 
Lamp. Thank you. M.E.P 


eye. 


Favor 

Dear Father: In the past years we have 
had a lot of sickness in our family and 
serious operation and other spiritual and 
temporal troubles. I have been praying 
to St. Anthony and other saints and have 
received many favors especially ow 
health restored and many spiritual and 
temporal favors received. 

I wish to have this letter published 
so that others too may find help throug! 
St. Anthony. I will always pray to hin 
when in need. I thank you. Miss A.G 


Ring 

Dear Father: Yesterday afternoon I lost 
my oldest son’s High School graduation 
ting. I didn’t discover the loss until I was 
ready to go to bed. I prayed to St. An- 
thony to help me find it. As I had gon 
out of town in the evening I wasn’t even 
sure where I had lost it. I called a few 
stores in town to ask if they had found 
it. The answer was negative. There was 
just one more store to try. I sent my 
daughter to ask and to my great surpris¢ 
they had found it. I lost no time in 
thanking St. Anthony, Our Father and 
Our Blessed Mother. You may print this 
letter in Tue Lamp. Mrs. E.M. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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Truman at Assisi. People from 

all over the world have been at- 
tracted to St. Francis and to his 
birthplace at Assisi, Italy. In the 
picture at the right is former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman shown in 
front of a statue of St. Francis of Assisi at the Church of St. Marv of the 
Angels during a visit in 1956. With him is a friar of the Franciscan Order, 
founded by the saint and approved by the Pope in 1215. A sign on Mr. 
Truman’s left cautions visitors not to touch the doves which each spring 
build their nests on the statue’s outstretched hands. The main aspect of St. 
Francis’ life was charity which sprang from a deep-rooted love for all of 
God’s creatures. In our Jead article, Franciscanism by DeSales Stander- 
wick, S.A. the importance of St. Francis’ message for the modern world 
is pointed out. Page 4. 





Our cover. For she sculpture of the head of St. Francis used on our 
October cover we are indebted to sculptor Paul S$. Abbate and to pho- 
tographer Mario Rosel. The Feast Day of the Saint of Assisi is October 4th. 


> The Adjusted Child. A great deal of discussion today is concerned with 
mental disturbances and their causes. A former feature writer for THE 
Lamp, John Patrick Gillese, returns with an article entitled Want Your 
Child to be a Leader? Page 12. 


“Red” Bologna. The name of Cardinal Lercaro means many things in 

his diocese of Bologna. To the poor his door is always open. To the 
young he is a kindly father. But to the Communist he is an implacable foe 
who organized the “Flying Friars” who defend the faith against the Reds 
in the market place. J. J. Hanlin, free lance writer, tells about the activities 
of the Flying Friars. Page 18. 


& Meeting the Pope. Last summer the Holy Father blessed a statue of 
The Virgin to be placed overlooking the New York Thruway at Good 
Counsel College, White Plains. This statue was brought to Rome and pre- 
sented to the Pope by the New York Knights of Columbus. At the end of 
the ceremonies, Father Austin Kittredge, $.A., Director of Graymoor Press, 
had the privilege of meeting His Holiness. See photo below. 
cy NEXT MONTH EN THE LAMP: “Catholic Works of Wel- 
fare.” Some phases of National Catholic Welfare Conference activities 
are explained by Patrick Hunt, S.A. 


Y “What about the Puerto Ricans?” Silvester Alvares, S.A. writes about 
the religious situation of 700,000 Puerto Rican immigrants in the U.S. 
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FRANCISCANISM 


by DeSALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 


St. Francis and His Followers 


N these days of outlandish statistics when sheer 
l numbers overwhelm our value-judgments, it would 
be good to take a sober look at the Franciscan 
family in the world today. What we find out may 
convince us of several facts: 1) that St. Francis of 
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Assisi has been a formidable power in this world; 
2) that his unconventional approach to this popu- 
larity and influence strictly upsets the usual pattern 
of the world; and 3) that Franciscanism as a way 
and philosophy of life, having crossed through all 
strata and eras of society, can be adopted today and 
can successfully blend the disparities between out 
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nechanistic age and the spiritual ideals the God- 
Man, Jesus Christ, holds up to His followers. 

Now for the statistics, which I borrow from an 
uticle in the May issue of the Franciscan Herald 
nd Forum by Father Marion Habig, O.F.M.: The 
of St. 
branches: The Friars Minor, who with 26,000 men 


first order Francis is divided into three 
we the largest community of men next to the Jesuits; 
the Conventuals, who as Franciscans surprise many 
Catholics by wearing a black habit, have 4,000 mem- 
bers; the Capuchins, distinguished by the beards 
they wear, have 15,000 priests and brothers. These 
communities are, of course, spread in all the coun- 
tries on this globe, not just in the United States. The 
scond order of St. Francis comprises the Poor 
Clares, who are cloistered, contemplative nuns; more 
than 13,000 women have freely chosen to serve God 
n this strict life. The Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis has many separate communities of men and 
yvomen, all self-governing but all following the rule 
f St. Francis; such, for example, are the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. The total number of all 
hese communities is 141,000 men and women. If you 
aven't been staggered by the numbers, your arith- 
etic tells you that 200,000 people are now living 
the Franciscan life in community. 

St. Francis was not selfish or thoughtless. His 
art included the world, and so he devised a rule 
f life for men and women living in the world, call- 
ng it the Third Order Secular. At present, close to 
4,000,000 people—in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Ameri- 
as—farmers, brokers, policemen, cabbies, mothers, 
businesswomen—are trying to lead the Catholic life 
is exemplified by the poor and humble St. Francis 
if Assisi. 

We can't stop here, however. The statistics must 
iso include the fruits of Franciscanism in order to 
show that it does work. Up to this time, over one 
hundred Franciscans from the past have been can- 
nized by the Church; over two hundred have been 
leclared blessed; these figures do not count in the 
saints and 80 beatified of the Third Order Secular. 


Our Times and the Age of St. Francis 


¥ growth of Franciscanism within our own times 
is no accident, nor is the strong impetus to the 
Franciscan ideals that has been given by recent 
Popes, one of whom, Pope Leo XIII, said, “The 
third Order of St. Francis is my program for the 
renovation of society.” St. Francis renewed and reno- 
vated the economy-minded culture that surrounded 
him, not by becoming a dictator, or a civil official, 
or a sociologist, or a renowned educator, or a man 
of power and money but by becoming poor and 
humble and charitable like his Divine Master before 
him. 


His times were indeed similar to ours here in 





When St. Francis wanted to spur his brothers to poverty he asked 
them to “throw themselves naked into the arms of the Crucified 





St. Francis said, “Our sisters the birds are praising their Creator; 
let us go among them and chant the praises of the Lord” 





Reduced to extremity by illness, St. Francis asked to be put flat on 
the bare ground so he might die like Christ. It was October 3, 1226 
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In the Holy Rule St. Francis writes: “Let the friars work so that, 
having done away with idleness, the enemy of the soul, they do 
not extinguish in themselves the spirit of prayer and devotion” 


America. Then, as now, newly acquired wealth and 
quick prosperity had brought to people easy living, 
social position, and creature comforts of all kinds. 
Not that a situation like that is evil in itself. The 
difficulty arises when under these conditions human 
beings rather easily forget their primary obligations 
and purposes in life. So far did greed and avidity, 
almost necessary conjuncts with widespread pros- 
perity, lead people by the nose that many wars and 
battles constantly ravaged the towns up and down 
the length of Italy. Aside from the international 
grabbing and robbing that go on, our world is simi- 
larly beset by hundreds of petty and not so petty 
robberies that keep locksmiths’ brows furrowed with 
thinking up foolproof locks. 

St. Francis came and shocked people’s sensitivity 
with his utter contempt for material possessions and 
money, following the example of the poor Christ. 
But, here is a vital point to remember: the poverty 
of St. Francis was not mean or degrading; it was not 
a goal in itself. His poverty was what the Church 
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calls it: detachment. It unchained him from earth 
and left him free to center his heart on God. 

Food, shelter, and clothing—these are the trinity 
of necessities that a man spends his his life working 
for, striving for, often fighting for. If not our own 
experience, at least the story of European peoples 
in World War II and of present millions in India 
and China tells us how frugal can be the food, shel- 
ter, and clothing that human beings can subsist on, 
In an ideal situation, such as the life of St. Francis 
and of many other saints and artists and great men, 
once the basic requirements of these needs are met, 
men can spend their time living, that is, exercising 
the faculties given to them by God for His honor 
and glory and for their own sanctification and im- 
provement. 

Our modern world has gone far beyond the world 
of St. Francis’ time. Our populations have raced to 
huge cities to acquire money, and with that money 
to acquire a superfluity of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Our food is not indeed exceptionally fancy or 
delicate, but we do have it in abundance and of 
good quality. The ironic problem here is that thou- 
sunds of our nation cannot eat it because of the 
worry about overweight or about ulcers. In clothing, 
for the most part we are conservative, save where 
the lust-mongers encourage immodest dress for their 
own evil ends. 

But shelter: under this category we must include 
not only the split-level, ranch-type, sunken-roomed, 
patio-surrounded, swimming-pooled dwellings people 
are so eager to buy or rent beyond their means, but 
all the gadgets and push-buttons and automatic 
devices sprinkled around our homes like so much 
infunctional chrome around our automobiles. Strange 
to say, a vital truth in this connection has failed to 
make us wary and careful. Believing the ad-men, we 
conclude that the possession of this or that gadget- 
be it an automatic defrosting freezer or a colored 
phone in the pantry—must of necessity make us 
joyful and happy. Yet, we have daily, frequent testi- 
mony that human beings who center their chances 
of happiness on material possessions wind up with 
the short end of the stick. Emotionally, intellectually, 
spiritually, they are in a void that the magic world 
of mechanism cannot fill. 


Imitating St. Francis Today 


1GH in the ranks of the Franciscan saints are St. 

Louis IX (who happened to be a king of France) 
and St. Elizabeth of Portugal and St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary (who happened to be queens). Their lives 
are witnesses that prosperity and well-being need 
not tear our hearts away from God, that detachment 
from money and worldly possessions can be achieved 
by all. A financial depression has at least this good 
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effect: it forces us to return to the elemental facts 
in life, whereas prosperity emphasizes the non- 
essential, the gadgety, the frilly, and leaves us too 
much time to think about ourselves, our needs, our 
comforts. 

What we have said about poverty must not make 
you think that the Franciscan life is one without 
affection for creatures. Quite the opposite! Poverty 
means the fullness of love. The love of God does 
not exclude the right love of creatures. Love of 
creatures goes along with Franciscan spirituality— 
is a sign of it. We love them because of God who 
sustains all things. 

St. Francis has today more than four million 
people trying to imitate him and follow his way of 
life. Thousands more, both inside and outside the 
Catholic Church, admire and look up to him. But, 
recall that in his times he was politically and finan- 
cially of no worth. Even his physical appearance 
vas unimpressive both in size and looks. Yet his 
nfluence has been like a prolonged earthquake on 
the world, shaking it to a realization that the hours 
ff life are too short and valuable to be wasted in 
wcumulating things that can’t bring us happiness, 
that can be lost or destroyed or stolen, and that are 
valueless when compared to man’s true life. 

Someone may well ask, “What are these four 
million people doing to imitate St. Francis? How do 
they fit poverty and humility into their daily lives?” 
To help such a questioner, the following examination 
ff conscience, although not all-embracing, will point 
to the ideals Franciscanism is aiming at. t 


HUMILITY 
I am not humble 

if I crave to get ahead of everyone simply to 
intlate my own ego 

if I put great store by being able to mix with 
the high and mighty; 

if I disdain those who are below me socially, 
intellectually, religiously; 

if I am easily thrown off balance by criticism, 
the lack of cooperation or praise of my 
co-workers: 

if 1 take a slight, real or imaginary, and nurse 
it needlessly like a hothouse flower. 


I am not poor in spirit, or detached 


if my time, talent, substance, and opportunity 


“- 
are all exerted to the ac 





ing of money 
and possessions 

if | take inordinate pride in anything I possess 
and would be unreasonably upset by its 
loss or destruction; 

if I attach more importance to any material 
thing than I do to my obligations to God 
to my Church, to my country, to my family 
to myself; 

if I am unwilling to share my goods with my 
family or with those in need; 

if I miserably hoard my money and _posses- 
sions as though I had the foolish intention 
of trying to actually take them with me 
when I die. 





“No one has ever seen God,” writes St. John. But “if we love one another, God abides in us.” 
Franciscan charity is a bond uniting all in a spirit of love 
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A Convert’s 
Rosary 


VERY time I see October arrive or attend the 
rosary devotions in the parish church, I think 
of my own introduction to the rosary. Before 


I started taking instructions, I had never so 
much as seen a rosary, much less known what one 
was for. At one of my first instructions the priest 
who was instructing me gave me a beautiful rosary 
with white beads on a gold chain. I should have 
asked what it was or at least what it was for but 
pride, I suppose it was, held me back and I only 
said, “Oh, thank you, Father. It is very beautiful.” 
And I put it into my purse. When I left the office 
where I took my instructions, I took it out and 
looked at it, wondered what it was and began to 
like it a great deal even though I didn’t know 
what it was. 

I would have been very grateful, I’m sure, if 
Father had given me a leaflet or pamphlet telling 
how to pray the rosary, but perhaps they didn’t have 
them in those days. At any rate, a few days later I 
approached the Catholic friend who had first gotten 
me interested in the Church and timidly asked her 
what the beaded object was for. She apologized for 
not having told me before and explained to me that 
it was a rosary. I asked her to write out the method 
of using it so that I could pray it like Catholics did. 
She complied with my request and gave me a paper 
having on it detailed instructions for praying the 
rosary. 

I had not as yet even memorized the Hail Mary, 
so my brand new catechism was before me that 
night when I began my first struggle around the 
rosary. I had it opened to page three where I could 
read off the Apostles’ Creed, the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary. The paper in my left hand told me 
that I should meditate on the Glorious Mysteries on 
Sundays and Wednesdays; the Joyful Mysteries on 
Mondays and Thursdays; and the Sorrowful Myster- 
ies on Tuesdays and Fridays. I had not the slightest 
idea what these Joyful, Sorrowful and Glorious Mys- 
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by MARY F. EGGLESTON 


teries were all about and the paper did not explain 
them at all. I think that most life-long Catholics do 
not expect neophytes to be quite as ignorant as | 
was. However, the catechism listed five topics under 
each one of those mysteries. But even that didn't 
help much since I understood only one or two of 
those topics. The whole thing was really a “mys- 
tery” in the modern sense of the word, I quite 
agreed. 

However, I didn’t let that bother me in the least. 
For the next few nights I struggled my way around 
the rosary content to say or read the prayers and | 
was not the least bit concerned about the “myster- 
ies” as they were called. I began to love the repeti- 
tion of the prayers. It was like saying over and over 
“I love you” to someone dear. And it was not very 
long before the Blessed Mother did become some- 
one very, very dear to me. How she must have 
smiled at my first childish efforts to learn her favor- 
ite prayer—the rosary. 

At my next instruction, I asked Father to explain 
the mysteries to me and he did so in such glowing 
words that I remember yet what he said. I began to 
see, for the first time, what the name we call Mary 
means: “Mother of God’”—God’s mother and my 
mother. What a glorious thought that was. I prayed 
to her fervently for the grace of conversion, the 
grace to accept the True Faith, and then the grace 
of perseverance in it. I felt as if I had just found a 
treasure that had been hidden from me all my life. 
When I awakened happily every morning then, | 
wondered for a moment what that feeling of pre- 
cious possession was that stayed in the background 
of my consciousness. And then I remembered that 
it was my new-found Mother in heaven. 

Since that first arduous and ardent journey 
around the rosary, I have never let a day pass with- 
out praying the beads (Cont. on page 31) 
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Hmcomuplekted 


A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


Sacred Shoulder: wen $ 2,389.95 
Precious Blood: 577.25 
Sacred Heart: 705.88 


Mrs. HT, N.Y., $10; Mrs. JW, N.J., $5; Mrs 
CD, N.J., $2; Mrs. MLC, N.Y., $1; MH, Mass 
2; Mrs. MS, Pa., $1; Mr. & Mrs. TF, N.J., 
3 O., $2: Mrs. IA, Mass., $1 
five Holy Wounds: 

Sacred Head 

St ae of Assisi: 





St. Michae 

&. Clare: 5 0 
St. Joseph: 4,708.34 
Mrs. AH, Pa $5 Mrs. CD, N.J $2; BM 






Little Flower 

Our Lady of the Atonement: 

Mr. & Mrs. HS, Mass., $5; RF, N.Y., 
Mich., $10; Mr. & Mrs. CJO’C., Conn., 


St. Bernadette: 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 

88 ‘ ? .. e eregrin: 

Mrs. SF $5; Mrs. MM, N.Y., 
02. N.Y., "it Mrs RS, N.H., $2.50 
i. Francis Xavier: 

Our Lady of the a ree 

Mrs. MH, N.Y., $2 rs $l 
Blessed Martin de Sassen: 

Mrs. JMcL, Mich., $5; Mrs. IA, Mass., $ 





rdes: 
Mrs. EV, Calif., $1.50; Mrs. CD, N.J 


$8. Michael & Honora: 


t 
Mr. & Mrs. CM, P.R., $5 





I: . 
Mrs. MN, Mich., $9; Mrs. WS, Ill., f 
St. marearet of Scotland: 1,565.98 
All Saints . - 1,308.37 
Mrs. DQ, ; 
Father Drumgoole: 1,199.10 
SAN, 
Our Lady of Fatima: oom . ———- «1,194.50 
— 





Hope: 1,122.05 
immac ulate c one saneae 


JALE, a: $5 

Hely Spiri 

M John the wagtiots 
Holy Souls 





Mrs. EMcC, N-Y., $5. 









Our Sorrowful Mother: 720.32 
&. Frances Cabrini: See 717.03 
loly Face: " ussnneb 705.05 
Brother Barnabas: - 621.00 
604.90 
567.43 
562.55 
58.00 
— 552.10 
at a 519. 

RM, Mass.. $2; Miss MMcM, N.Y., $1. 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: —. 492.60 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





BURSES 


HICH IN THE ANDES on the 
Chile-Argentine border is 
the famous statue of the 
Christ of the Andes. It 
signifies the friendship 
which should flourish be- 
tween nations under the 





dominion of Christ. 

On Sunday, October 25, 
all nations celebrate the 
Feast of Christ the King. 
It is to Him that “all 
power in heaven and on 
earth has been given.” (St. 
Matthew 28:18). Over 
every country — China, 
Russia, Egypt, as well as 
our own:country — Christ 
must reign before true 
peace comes. 

How can we bring 
about the reign of Christ? 

First, we can render to 
Christ all the efforts of 
our minds, wills, hearts, 





and_ bodies. 

Second, we must recognize that the devotion given to Christ 
is infinitely above that given to any human creature—even the 
greatest saints. Worship of Christ is worship of the true God, of 
a divine Person. Therefore when the object of our devotion is 
the Sacred Heart, we are worshiping Him Who loved us with a 
divine love. Or likewise, if the object of our devotion is the Pre- 
cious Blood, the Five Wounds, or the Sacred Shoulder, it is 
again a divine Person to Whom we are giving honor. 

Third, we can help bring about the reign of Christ by praying 
for and contributing to the support of future priests for world 
missions. This month we call to your attention the burses in 
honor of Christ the Redeemer. Through your prayers and alms 
you may hasten the day when the reign of Christ 
will be acknowledged over all the world. t 
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year observing its 50th anniversary. Such a 
hospital is a small city in itself, compared with the 
modest building begun in memory of Doctor Walter 
Reed, the conquerer of malaria. On an historic site 
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doctors was begun in 1909. Today it is a medical 
center staffed by 4,800 persons military and civilian, 
Normally it accommodates about 1,500 patients and 
serves about 5,000 out-patients a week. 

Many Americans think of Walter Reed Hospital as 
the place where famous persons such as U.S. Presi- 
dents, Cabinet members, and leaders from other 
countries are given expert medical attention. The 
overwhelming majority of patients, however, are 
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Father Denis Murphy, S.A., Senior Catholic 
haplain at Walter Reed, has been in the Army for 
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HERE'S plenty of room at the top!” ambitious 

parents used to tell their children. Now there 

is by no means as much room at the top as 

there used to be. And it might not be such 
a good thing to tell your child. That’s what the ex- 
perts—particularly the experts on mental health—are 
saying. 


We have to heed them, for the very simple reason 
that, within a generation, most of us have become 
personally aware of the terrifying increase in mental 
disease. Even 20 years ago, it was a brave person 
who admitted he had a relative in—oh, dreaded word 
—“the asylum.” Today, most of us have friends, if 
not relatives, in mental hospitals. 

It's no disgrace, any more than contracting 
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by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


cancer is a disgrace. But it is a problem. And the 
only real hope (at the moment, at least) of stopping 
the devastating spread of mental disease lies with 
the parent and in the home. 

The statistics are frightening. Dr. A. J. Tyhurst, 
of the University of British Columbia’s psychiatry 
department, says one out of every 12 babies now 
being born will become a mental patient. Some ex- 
perts place it at one in five. 

The adult population is smitten with it—in fact, 
the Cornell Medical School says only 18.5% of all 
Americans are “mentally well.” Of the balance, 36% 
are “mildly disturbed”; 22% are “moderately im- 
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paired”; and 23% are definitely “impaired.” It is, says 
Dr. Tyhurst, the greatest problem confronting the 
western world today. “Between 45 and 55 percent 
f patients going to general practitioners are suffer- 
ing problems that are psychologically-based.” There 
is a growing suspicion that the modern breakdown 
of morality may be a factor—more on this later—but 
religion itself is not: Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
suffer equally. 

There is much mystery to mental illness, but 
the consensus of opinion says it is born, simply, of 
“stress.” That stress has three stages. It manifests 
itself. The body reacts to it: you need tranquilizers 
or an extra shot of liquor before an appointment. 
Finally, the Where the 
eruption is not mental, it may be ulcers or alcohol- 


“breakthrough” occurs. 
ism. 

And that, of course, is where the finger of sus- 
picion points to “business at any price” (a moral 
problem) and the North American mania “to be on 
top.” 

Basically, mentai disturbances seem to be prod- 
ucts of environment—particularly of the home. In 
childhood, eight factors cropped up again and again 
in the Cornell research: parents’ mental and physical 
health; childhood economic deprivation; childhood 
physical health; broken home life; the child’s feeling 
towards his parents; parents’ quarrels; child’s quar- 
rels with parents. 


HE “adult factors” include poor physical health, 
T worries about “getting ahead,” lack of friends, mari- 
tal troubles and—again—worries over parents. Here 
and now, let it be pointed out that any adult capable 
of worrying about these adult factors can immediately 
do some thing about them: have a check-up on his 
physical condition; start making a few friends; for- 
get about getting to be president; and remember 
when he has a fight with his wife that he married 
her, for better, for worse, and when he did so, he 
forsook all others—including his parents—and God 
wants it that way. 

The childhood factors are worth a lot more atten- 
tion, however; for these mental health culprits can 
be expected to play the paramount role in the mental 
condition—good or bad—of our children in tomor- 
row’s world. Taken one at a time, exactly how do 
they manifest themselves? More important, how do 
we guard against them becoming the germs of to- 
morrow’s disease? 





Whether our children will be able to play a responsible role 
in tomorrow's world depends not so much on parental wealth 


as on the attitude parents and children take toward the world 


Parents’ mental and physical health might seem 
like something you can’t do much about. If you've 
got a dislocated disk or are subject to lapses of mem- 
ory, are you to pretend you're a gay young blade 
(and see your chiropractor after the kids are asleep) 
and that you know exactly where you left your 
glasses—even if you're wearing them on your fore- 
head? 


NFORTUNATELY those aren't the things you have to 
U worry about. Researchers found not one, but sev- 
eral, startling case-histories wherein young women 
suffering “mental breakdowns” had disturbing, anx- 
ious and “hidden” memories of mothers who were 

“<q” 


mothers, they made some eye-opening discoveries. 


always, or often, visit those 


Returning to 
The “illnesses” they had worried over as girls were 
connected with troubles more imaginary than real. 
A maladjusted and frigid wife took “sick” when her 
husband, a traveller, was home. Another woman was 
simply lazy: a“bad back” and three days in bed were 
usually enough to get her a maid (or at least a 
cleaning woman) for a week, at which time her 
husband (then a little girl’s father) would sit around 
the telephone trying to get extra work so he could 
afford this help for his suffering wife. It drove the 
husband old before his time. It drove a little girl 
into deep dark dungeons of fear that her mother 
would die and that her daddy would go to jail be- 
cause he didn’t have enough money to pay his debts. 
(In both cases, the guilty mothers — thoroughly 
alarmed by their daughters’ mental breakdowns— 
confessed openly to their hoax, in the hope it would 
help in recovery. In one case, it made the patient 
worse: she was sure now that everyone, including 
her mother, was deceiving and tricking her.) 

The point here is that any parent may legiti- 
mately suffer from poor health—mental or physical, 
and very real. What is important is how that parent 
regards it and how he or she makes the children 
regard it. The best case I know of is a mother, crip- 
pled by polio in the days when her parents could 
afford no care, who has adopted no less than four 
children. (One boy and one girl to start with; then 
one boy and one girl “for company”!) Those four 
children don’t look on their mother’s lameness as a 
worry and fear. As she has often told them, her 
lameness gave her the four loveliest children in the 
world. And though their “daddy” hasn’t the best 
job in the world, they know that (Cont. on page 20) 
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LOTTIE 


and the 
UMBRE 


by THOMAS SHELLEY 


HE alarm went off, and Lottie Moore tossed 

in bed, then rose steadily and snapped it 

silent. “Another day, another sorrow, Lottie, 

old girl,” she said to herself as she sat like a 
puppet on the bedside. She sighed and tried to rub 
the heaviness from her grey eyes, then recalled that 
it wasn’t sleep, but the hot flush of salty tears, that 
made her eyes heavy. 

She walked slowly to the bathroom, and washed. 
She glanced at herself in the mirror, trying to make 
the image smile back to cheer her. If only that image 
were prettier, if only the hair was blonde and curly, 
the eyes the color of a Madonna’s mantle, her mouth 
delicate and alluring, then things would have been 
different. But no. An unlovely face stared back at 
her from its mirror niche, the hair straight, the eyes 
monotonously grey, the mouth simply standard, able 
to smile, but certainly unalluring. People could say 
that looks aren't everything, that plain girls, like 
Lottie, breathe a warmth and _ sincerity which 
beauty would simply hide. Before, that thought had 
always consoled her. But it apparently wasn’t enough 
for Pete Sholes. She held the towel pathetically over 
her eyes, to take the drab image away. 


ut really, what difference did it make now? The 

days of preening to please someone, a loved 
one, were gone further out of her life than Sputnik 
went from earth. When Pete Sholes walked from her 
apartment that evening, saying that they were fin- 
ished, that it was nice but he'd found somebody else, 
Lottie knew within her that love had walked out on 
her once and for all. It would never return. She 
wouldn't let it. Why should she face the frightening 
prospect of being jilted again? That word still stung, 
after two weeks. Again? Never. (“Well, Lottie old 
girl, you've only got yourself to blame, you and your 
presumption. You may be 32, Lottie, but all those 
years didn’t teach you much if you still expected a 
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Far back in Lottie’s closet lay an umbrella 
which would take her on a journey 
at first humiliating but later filled with joy 


knight in shining armor to come along. But you cer- 
tainly know now, my dear, don’t you?”) 

From the closet, she picked a quiet, unassuming 
black denim dress, and slipped into it. She wanted 
to look as good as possible on this, her first journey 
outdoors since Pete had left her. Once, she had gone 
down for mail, hoping that a letter of some sort had 
come from him, but everyone in the apartment build- 
ing, she felt, was staring with eyes of pity at the un- 
fortunate Lottie Moore, who had had one chance for 
marriage, but never would have another. Even Mr. 
Norris, the new Englishman tenant, gave her a piti- 
ful once over, with his laughing blue eyes now 
turned sorrowful. She hadn’t stepped outdoors since. 


ut today she would. Last night she decided that 

being a hermit was no answer. It was escapism. 
From now on, she would walk with her head high to 
show that a broken heart can still radiate warmth 
and sincerity. And if she felt those stares accosting 
her, she would recollect that she had known love, 
had been loved, if only for a time. That memory 
would be asbestos for those burning stares. 

As she daubed her lips and wan cheeks delicately 
wth pinkish tints, her agenda for the day scurried 
across her mind. She would sit in on a funny tele- 
vision show, would go to a movie, even take a drink 
in a restaurant. Having a good time all alone prob- 
ably wouldn't be half so bad as she expected. Any- 
way, it would beat being a hermit. 

She returned to the closet for a hat. Perhaps she 
would make a visit to Church after her first attempt 
at solo-flight frolic. She reached for the hat she 
wanted, which was far back on the closet shelf, but 
even with a coathanger, fell short of it. She fumbled 
into a dark corner of the closet for an old broom 
handle stowed there, but her hand only pulled up an 
umbrella. 

Lottie stared at it wonderingly, then cherishingly, 
as if it were a new-born baby. (Cont. on page 28) 
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EDITORIALS 


























Is Conversion Meaningless? 


>In the flurry of articles about Ecumenism there are some, we believe, that deserve? 
comment. For example, in a recent article in a Catholic magazine we read the 
following: ". . . When we count converts, we deal with the problem of assisting 
agnostics or doubting Protestants to discover the full truth in the Catholic 
Church. . .. The ecumenical question is completely different from this. It 
deals not with doubting, but with believing, Protestants. These are fully secure 
in their faith and for them conversion would be meaningless. .. . We must help 
faithful Protestants to become better Christians in their own denominations, 


while we ourselves try to become better Christians in the Church." p ORDER 
We take a believing Protestant to be one who holds a divine truth with a 

supernatural motive. Pope Pius IX in his invitation to Protestants to be Vie lor 

reconciled with the Church on the occasion of the Vatican Council (issued 1868), KNEW Wo 


"admonishes, conjures, and beseeches them, with all the warmth of our zeal and 
in all charity, to consider and seriously examine whether they follow the path 
marked out for them by Jesus Christ Our Lord, which leads to eternal salvation." 


The Holy Office in 1949 declared: "Non-Catholics may certainly be told Name $3 
that, in returning to the Church, they will forfeit none of the good that the Name $5 
grace of God had hitherto wrought in their souls, but that the return will 
bring this to its perfection and final consummation." f as fe 

What we gather from these statements is that Catholics should avail 


themselves of every opportunity to be instruments of God in securing the " 
conversion of Protestants to the Church, through prayer, example, and the apt a 
explanation at the right time. kond Choice 

THE LAMP magazine started in February 1903 and was founded and edited by — 
Father Paul, S.A., a believing Anglican. Six years later, it was a Catholic 
periodical. We think Father Paul would take it very much amiss if it were 
Suggested to him that his conversion to the Catholic Church was meaningless, 
or that he had come from some intellectual twilight of agnosticism. 








What One Can Do 


»Public Relations--so much discussed on Madison Avenue--really means to make known 
to the world what you stand for. In the case of a Catholic, this would be the 
blessings of his faith. The deaths of three great men in recent weeks impressed 
us with the realization of what, God willing, an individual person can do. 

One was the Franciscan Padre Agostino Gemelli, founder of the University of 
Milan and possibly the most influential Franciscan of our decade. Another was Don 
Luigi Sturzo, the founder of the Political Party from which the Christian 
Democrats--who kept democracy alive in Italy--derive. The third was Msgr.M. M. 
Coady, the originator of Credit Unions and Cooperatives which in Eastern Canada 
helped thousands of persons to attain the full dignity of Christians. 
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Personal Matters 


PA recent issue of Newsweek discussing "Sex in the Magazines," makes the 


following comment: "With almost incredible frequency these days questions, which - 
er, oo 
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once were discreetly raised in the privacy of a doctor's office, are explored in 
public in the most reputable magazines." And the reason given by Arthur Stein of 
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A Happy Medium 


‘What kind of a Labor Bill, if any, Congress will pass remains to be seen. Each 


Coronet, is that, "It sells magazines." 


Without advocating prudish reticence in these matters, it is important to 


point out that many of these magazines—such as Reader's Digest, Pageant, and 
Coronet—are geared for a wide audience, both young and adult, and while such 
farticles may not be immoral, they can give a false idea about the place of sex in 
human life. Good journalism has always been characterized by a certain self- 

discipline which puts integrity ahead of just something that "sells magazines.” 





of the Labor Bills proposed—the Senate Kennedy-Ervin one and the House Landrum- 
Griffin one—contain page after page of intricate legalistic prose. 

How do these bills differ? Two of the areas of difference are those 
dealing with 1) representation picketing and 2) secondary boycott. 

The Senate Bill limits representation picketing (that is, picketing which 
forces an employer to recognize a union as a bargaining agent for his employers) 
but the House Bill forbids it unless a union files within thirty days a petition 
for a representational election. The House Bill forbids all secondary boycotts 
(that is, boycotts directed not against the employer with whom a union has a 
dispute, but against employers who deal with him). The Senate Bill radically 
limits the secondary boycott. 

Both Bills aim to end the abuses laid bare by the McClellan Committee. The 
aim of Congress should be to pass a bill which will enable the government to 
deal with these abuses and at the same time not weaken honest labor unions. 








Monroe Doctrine Again 


PIn 1823 the United States through the Monroe Doctrine notified European Powers 
that—We should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. This often- 
upheld principle is as pertinent today as it was a century ago. 

There is only one Old World Power which now seeks to extend its system to 
the New World. This aggressor is Soviet Russia, which is dedicated to World 
Communism and which has invaded the Americas with propaganda and subversive 
activities in order to establish totalitarianism on these shores. 

Next March when the Organization of American States meets, one of the 














| applications of the Monroe Doctrine should be a Pan-American agreement for every 


American State to assist one another in combatting the Communist menace. 


To Keep Strong 


PA recent booklet by English Catholics--Morals and Missles, edited by C. S. 
Thomson (James Clarke & Co.)--aims to make clear the horrors of nuclear warfare 
and to determine what stand a follower of Christ should take on using them to 
exterminate people. If, for example, the use of such widely lethal weapons is 
immoral, is the testing and stockpiling of them also immoral? 

As we read through this serious discussion by such varied writers as E. I. 
Watkin, Dom Bede Griffith, and Most Rev. S. T. Roberts, we resolved never to 
indulge in such thoughtless glibness as, "Let's drop a few H-bombs on Peking or 





Moscow." Yet we think that in the face of constant Soviet threats to the Free World 


that the will to resist will be kept alive if these people know that the U.S. is 
Strong and ready to oppose the Communist effort at world encirclement. 
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by J. J. HANLIN 


THE 

BATTLE 

FOR 

_ BOLOGNA 


Communist plans for a lock and stock 
takeover of the city of Bologna 


have been stalled by the “Flying Friars” 





Some of the Friars who engage the Communists in open action 
cre practiced performers as well as persuasive speakers. Often 
they begin by singing and playing before commencing their talks 
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HE capital city of Western 
Bologna, sits in northern Italy between Venice 


Communism, 
and Florence. Its sights are a medieval cathe- 

dral and several churches of ancient masonry, 
white, modern buildings and traffic jams of Ameri- 
can Cadillacs, Fords, German Opels, Italian Fiats, 
British Consuls and a hopeless number of scooters. 
It is a picturesque city much neglected by tourists. 
Seemingly, one could spend a year exploring. its 
great jungle of swarming little streets, its piazzas 
its aged courts and ancient mysteries. 

But if the tourist experienced any temptation 
toward a system of free speech, he would be severely 
discouraged from exercising it by the large and 
militant Communist Party this city enjoys... or 
suffers. But the structure of the city is not unalter- 
able. The Church is, making a strong bid to return 
this city and area to sanity. In fact, one could Say 
that here is the center of the Catholic-Communist 
struggle. 

The priests who are the leaders of the Catholic 
side of this struggle, the “Flying Friars” as they 
are called, know the workers and the kind of griev- 
ances they have. They are from the working class. 
But with them it was not the end, only the begin- 
ning, this working class background. They wish to 
better the workers materially, of course, but they 
hope, above all, to return them to the Faith. They 
are “brainy” priests, these friars, and know more 
about Communism, it seems, than the Communists. 
They argue about charts and graphs and question- 
naires and methods of determining trends. 

Recently, on a pleasant afternoon, I left Bologna 
on foot and walked 
through the Italian 
quarters” of the Flying Friars. It was about noon, 


about five miles, or so, 


countryside to the “head- 


but some of them were just getting up. That is 
why they live in an old house instead of a monas- 
tery. For they seldom get to bed before daylight. 
Night after night they roam the archdiocese of 
Bologna, speaking against Communists and arguing 
with Communists. And, they are making headway. 


T first, I thought I had made a mistake. The old 

house appeared deserted and I walked inside. 
I found a kitchen and a woman cook wiped her 
hands and took me to a young Franciscan, Father 
Antonio Gazich, who seemed in uproariously good 
spirits for a man who had argued with Communists 
all night. He and several other Franciscans were in 
the dining room listening to a political speech on 
TV. They were taking notes and commenting to 
each other in fast Italian. 

“Father Toschi, our chief, isn’t up yet,” Father 
Gazich said in referring to Father Tommaso Toschi, 
the secretary of the movement. “But sit down and 
have a glass of wine with us. Later, I'll show you 
around.” 

Actually, even though the five Franciscans who 
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occupy the house will soon move back to the front 
lines, Bologna itself, it is too bad that they must 
leave this old house. I felt that Bologna was a city 
of too much noise and too many motors. Life 
seemed violent and mechanical. Here the priests 
seemed to have the required solitude and leisure 
that is necessary for political thinking. Outside on 
the grounds there were many flowers, their fra- 
grance stroking the air and their colors soothing 


the eye. 


FTER a While, Father Gazich got tired of listen- 
A ing to the long-winded discourse of the politician 
on the TV screen and he motioned for me to follow 
him out. The dining room opened onto a common 
library. It was not one of gold-tooled sets which 
were locked into dusty shelves but one which bore 
witness to their work. It appeared surprisingly like 
a Communist bookstore, in fact, with hundreds of 
volumes on the political and economic aspects of 
Communism. Their bedrooms contained hundreds 
more books on politics and economics. 

But that is only the intellectual side to the 
house. The priests have to be more than scholarly. 
Their lives are a gadget-lover’s dream. They have 
collected an amazing amount of loudspeakers, tape 
recorders, and electrical equipment which I am not 
qualified to describe. All this goes with modern 
political campaigning. Dials and switches, wires and 
vacuum tubes. Father Gazich complained that most 
of the equipment, although American, was old and 
called for a lot of repair work. 

What makes a good Flying Friar? The basic 
ingredient seems to be youth and a good physical 
condition. There have been several occasions in 
which Flying Friars have been attacked with pitch- 
forks, clubs and have been rocked. They have to 
have the stamina of an American politician during a 
political campaign...and their campaign never 
stops. They set off in the evening, driving many 
miles, eating poorly, speaking and debating, only to 
drive back dead tired. 

The successful Flying Friar needs more than a 
voice and a knowledge of Communism. He must 
be able, perhaps we should say, “to catch fire” over 
the conflict between the Church and the Kremlin. 
Father Toschi, “the chief,” is both admired and 
detested by the Communists for his glacial self- 
control. But he also has this ability once he is on the 
platform to draw more from his feelings than his 
thoughts. To him Communism is not merely an 
intellectual thing, but a highly emotional thing. 

Some of the priests are practiced performers as 
well as speakers. They often double as musicians 
and frequently draw crowds by singing and playing, 
rather than starting right off with speeches. And 
they are laborers, too. Since the era of Mussolini, 
some 150,000 people have crowded into Bologna’s 
outskirts. Even though the center of the city is 


potted with churches, these outer areas have few, 
far too few churches. So, when the Flying Friars 
locate a little, forgotten chapel, they turn into brick- 
layers, painters, carpenters. 

Toward evening, as Father Gazich drove me 
back to town,, he took me across the outer areas of 
Bologna to one of these church-less towns. Once 
probably only a stage-coach stop, it has mush- 
roomed lately into a town of several thousand 
people. The priests had discovered a small chapel 
which they had gone to work on. Previously, this 
was one of these “anti-clerical” towns jammed with 
Communists, poverty and hundreds of children. 

But in the weeks that Father Gazich had been 
saying Mass in the chapel on Sunday morning, the 
town and especially the children had come to know 
priests better. Dozens of children crowded around 
the car as we drove up to the chapel. Pioneers are 
rarely popular. They are threatened from without 
by those who do not understand them; they are also 
hampered from within by those who are blind to all 
but a sliver of the path ahead. But this was a lesson. 
As Father Gazich emerged from the car, he was 
obviously the greatest thing these kids had ever 
seen or known. It was a cinch that the next genera- 
tion was not doomed to “anti-clericalism.” 

Bologna’s battle is led on the Catholic side by 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, the archbishop, who 
founded the Flying Friars in 1953 after discovering 
Father Toschi speaking against Communism one 
afternoon in a village square. He is a highly imag- 


inative archbishop and has (Cont. on page 24) 





Cardinal Lercaro, a recent visitor to the U.S., leads the new 
apostolate for the Christian reconquest of ancient Bologna 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 
AT GRAYMOOR 


N the chapel of the Atonement 

Seminary of the Holy Ghost, 

Washington, D.C., there is a 
magnificent stained-glass window 
of St. Pius X. In the lower, second- 
ary part of the window there is a 
scene from the saintly Pope’s life 
which has a vital effect upon the 
Society of the Atonement. He 
stands with two kneeling religious 
before him—a Franciscan friar and 
a sister. In his hands the friar holds 
a small church as though present- 
ing it to the Holy Father. The 
figures are Father Paul James 
Francis, $.A., and Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis, S.A., the founders 
of the Society of the Atonement, 
professing their allegiance to the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth. 

This scene represents the most 
wonderful and important event in 
the history of the Society of the 
Atonement and in the lives of their 
founders: their reception into the 
Catholic Church on October 30, 
1909. 

This present marks the 
golden jubilee of that momentous 
occasion when the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement, as a group, 
were received into the Fold of 
Peter. Father Paul stressed the 
unique character of this event 
when he said: The greatest thing 
I ever did was when I brought my- 
self and my companions at Gray- 
moor into the Catholic Church.” 
Elsewhere he styled it as “that 
blessed day when he got inside the 
One Fold and under the One 
Shepherd.” 

Father Paul and Mother Lurana 
never had the privilege of actually 
kneeling in the presence of the 
saintly Pius X. But they knelt in 
spirit before him whom they con- 
“sidered a saint long before he was 
raised to the altars. He permitted 
the small and infant Society of the 
Atonement to enter the Church 
and to retain its name, its work, 
and its ideals; it was allowed, at 
the same time, to be grafted onto 
the fruitful Franciscan vine. 

By July, 1898, Father Paul be- 
came convinced of the truth of 
papal claims. In February, 1903, 
he began the publication of THe 
Lamp, a monthly magazine placed 
under the protection of Our Lady 


year 
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and St. Francis of Assisi and dedi- 
cated to Unity. In January, 1908, 
he started the Chair of Unity Oc- 
tave (18-25) for religiov.s unity. 

These various enterprises were 
so many steps leading Father Paul 
ever closer to the Church. On and 
up they led—to 1909, the year of 
decision. In March, the Graymoor 
founder had an interview with Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore and 
received the advice to be patient, 
that he was in good faith and all 
would be well. His own superior, 
the Episcopal bishop of Delaware, 
Frederick Joseph Kinsman, told 
him that he was attempting the 
impossible—to be loyal to Angli- 
canism and to the Pope at the same 
time. “If I were in your position,” 
he added, “I would go to Rome.” 

Then Father Paul presented his 
case before the Apostolic Delegate 
in Washington, D.C., the Most 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., 
on August 13. The Archbishop sug- 
gested that the request be put in 
writing which would then be sent 
to Rome. A letter was written to 
Rome and received by Raphael 
Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary 
of State, who took the document to 
Pope Pius X. As the Supreme Pon- 
tiff read the pages, the Cardinal 
pleaded, “Holy Father, let them 
in.” And the kindly voice acceded: 
“Yes, we will let them in.” 

On Saturday, October 30, Our 
Lady’s Day, the little group of 17 
souls assisted at Mass offered by 
Monsignor Joseph Conroy, vicar 
general (later bishop) of Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. Later in the morning 
they made their profession of faith 
into his hands, beginning with Fa- 
ther Paul and Brother Anthony. 
When entering the records in the 
book, Monsignor wrote at the top 
of the page: “Reunion—A Glorious 
Fact.” 

—Trrus Cranny, S.A. 
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Want Your Child 


Continued from page 13 
when people in love share crusts to- 
gether, it’s better than having all you 
want to eat where nobody wants vou 
really—or, at least, where you belong 
to no one who cares. 

This pretty well explains the attitude 
that should be taken towards “child- 
hood economic deprivation,” too. The 
late Dr. Thomas S 
so much work in connection with the 
Cornell study, established that poor 
people definitely 


Langer, who did 


run a greater risk of 
than the rich; that 
most 


mental illness 


“poverty is the single potent 
factor connected with the disease.” 
Again, though, this is all too often 
the result of childhood associations 

Little children are not able to grasp 
economic hardship — in 
When they hear their 


them the most capable people in the 


perspective 
parents—t 
world—worrving about the mortgage 
fighting over where the pay-cheque 
went, their fear is deep and terribl 
To them, 
parent has to let a child grow up 


parents are security. No 
thinking money comes like water; but 
he never has to let a child see his fear 

a fear that eats into the child’s mind 
and remains, long after the adult has 
got over that particular worry. 

The business of how the child feels 
about his parents, of course, is plain 
common sense. If, to a child, parents 
represent security, then the manifes- 
tation of the security is parental lov 
You only have to look at it with the 
eves of a child to understand that if 
you're always left with a baby-sitter 
alwavs sent off to relatives, seldom 
kissed but often shrilled at, you might 
feel you were just an extra worry and 
burden to those parents—not the basic 
reason for their battle against all this 
valley of tears can offer. 

Parents’ quarrels—especially the vi- 
cious, uncaring quarrels—are almost 
a sure guarantee of mental disturb- 
ance, slight or serious, for the child 
later in life. No man and 
worthy of the name should be so sel- 
fish that they sow such terrifying dis- 
cord deep in innocent hearts. They 
may well be among those to whom 
Christ uttered the terrifying warning: 
“If you scandalize these, My little 
ones, better for you that you were 
never born!” 

The factor termed disagreements 
with parents is more apt to be danger- 
ous when children are in their forma- 
tive teens, entering manhood. Thus, 
a 16-year old girl persists in steady 
dating, in sneaking out for dates. Her 
mother threatens; then, when threats 


Continued on page 24 
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HORSEMAN 
of NOTRE DAME 


by H. N. FERGUSON 


ILLER, Layden, Crowley and Struhldreher 

—these four names make up the legend of 

Notre Dame's famous Four Horsemen. 

Their story is a familiar one, much more 
so than the unsung saga of Notre Dame’s Fifth 
Horseman. His name is Ernest Morris and, although 
he never played football, his name will live forever 
in the history of Notre Dame. 

His story begins on a crisp fall morning in 1902. 
It was an inauspicious beginning—Morris had just 
been expelled from the university because he was 
unable to pay his tuition. In desperation he sought 
out the first Father Cavanaugh of Notre Dame. He 
explained that he wanted to continue his education; 
he pleaded with Father Cavanaugh to let him attend 
classes on credit. He was a persuasive salesman. 

Pondering the situation, Father Cavanaugh, using 
his Irish logic, reasoned that, while Notre Dame 
could certainly use the money, another student, 
even a freeloader, wouldn’t make much difference. 
He agreed to accept the lad. 

And then Morris threw the good padre a fast- 
breaking curve. “You'll have to take care of my 
horse, too,” he stated calmly. Father Cavanaugh 
could only stare in amazement. And then suddenly 
his rugged features broke into a grin. He nodded 
his head in agreement to Morris’ ultimatum. 

And so the young student was reinstated in his 
classes. Living on a nearby farm where he did part- 


time work for his room and board, he used his horse 
for transportation to the campus. 

In 1906 Morris received his bachelor of laws 
degree and left Notre Dame to seek his fortune. He 
opened an office and began the practice of law. 

As the years passed, Ernest Morris was forgotten. 
But Morris himself didn’t forget. In 1918 he entered 
the investment business by establishing the Asso- 
ciates Investment Company. In time he accumulated 
a fortune and the firm he founded is now the third 
largest independent auto finance company in the 
country. 

Busy as he was, Morris kept remembering the 
debt he owed his alma mater. He returned to Notre 
Dame’s campus with his wife one day. And before 
he left again he made a donation of $1,000,000 to 
the university for the construction of a 92-room, 
fully equipped hotel to be owned and operated by 
Notre Dame. Completed in 1952, and known as 
the Morris Inn, it is considered one of the finest in 
the midwest. 

At that time another Father Cavanaugh, also a 
president of the school, asked Morris why he wanted 
to do so much in return for a small bit of kindness 
extended so many years ago and long since forgotten. 

Morris could have made reference to “bread cast 
upon the waters.” But he didn’t. “I'll just never 
forget,” he replied, “how kind Notre Dame was— 
to my horse.” t 
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The Infant of Prague 


THis MONTH on the inside front 
cover of THe Lamp we have a pic- 


THE GRAYMOOR 
ture of the statue of the Infant of 
AVE MARIA Prague. Doubtless you have heard 
of the Infant of Prague or have 
RADIO HOUR seen the statue in your parish 


church or in someone’s home. But 
you might still be asking: What is 
the origin of the devotion to the 
Infant of Prague? 


Listen to 


Necrology t 


QUESTI 
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say a cer 
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all the ti 
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Dramatizing the lives 
of the Saints 








Heard over 300 stations It is believed that the original 
See your newspaper statue—that of the miraculous In- SWE 
for time and station fant of Prague—was a_ treasured ANSWE 
wedding gift given to a Spanish Many pe 





We commend to th f eader . 
nd to the prayers of our readers minds h: 


These pe 
Catholic. 





Princess on leaving her native 
country to marry into the Royal 
House of Bohemia. Later on, this their near relatives whose deaths have 


the souls of the faithful departed, and 





particularly the deceased subscribers and 


been reported to us. Thirty Masses will | cisely be 
conscien 
leads to 
this muc 


statue was to become famous. 
During a period of great peril 
and need, Princess Polyxenia of 


A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 


be said for them 


Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 


appreciated. 
Address 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


INN 








Your Last Will 
or Testament 


“It is a poor Will that does 
not name Christ among the 


heirs.” 


Remember the world-wide 


missionary work of the 
Gravymoor Friars in 
your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 


the Friars of the Atonement, 


Inc., the sum of — 














FREE LESSONS 
by Mail 
Catholics — Non-Catholics 
Learn About 
Catholic Religion 


Special attention given to all 
questions and answers. 


Write: 


Correspondence Course 


Graymoor Friars 
Valley Falls, R.1. 











Prague, fearing that grave troubles 
would come to Bohemia, offered a 
tiny statue of the Holy Child to the 
Carmelite Church of Our Lady of 
Victory in Prague. This was the 
very same statue that her Spanish 
mother had brought from Spain. 

The traditional clothing of the 
statue was a wide tunic and a flow- 
ing cape, both of royal style and 
quality, in tribute to the Kingship 
of the Infant Whom shepherds 
once recognized by humble swad- 
dling clothes. The statue shows the 
Child holding in His left hand the 
sphere of the world, surmounted 
by a Cross. 

The Princess knew she was giv- 


and she said to the monks at the 
Carmelite Chapel: “I give you what 
I prize most highly in the world; 
honor and respect the Child Jesus 
and you shall never be in want.” 
In gratitude for the prosperity that 
at once followed, special devotions 
to the Holy Infant were begun. 

A few years later the victorious 
armies of Sweden’s Gustavus Adol- 
phus marched into the streets of 
Prague. The beloved image of the 
Infant of Prague was _ scornfully 
tossed into a pile of rubbish. For 
six years the statue was lost. In 
1637 it was found by a young 
priest, Father Cyril of the Carmel- 
ites, and restored to a place of 
honor. One day as Father Cyril was 
kneeling in prayer before the image 
he heard these words: “The more 
you honor Me the more will I bless 
you.” 

From Prague this devotion has 
spread throughout the world. In 
America today millions of people 
are heeding the words of the Infant 
of Prague: “The more you honor 
Me the more will I bless you.” t 
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Charles A. Cooke 
Robert F. Bates 
John Doitch 
Annie S. Byrnes 
James Finnigan 
Mrs. Edward Weidner 
Anna Micklos 
Miss Margaret M. Sweeney 
William F. Zurgable 
Leo C. King 
Beatrice McGrath 
Ciola Shippey 
James F. Marrin 
Robert Herald 
Jennie Grant 
Timothy Foley 
Henry Lintker 
Julia Hickey 
John Rolf 
Cecilia I. Murphy 
Joseph Schupp 
Mary R. Zurgable 
May T. Owens 
Ida Carpenter 
Teresa V. Brophy 
Bob King 
Robert Leahy 
John Charlton 
Rt. Rev. M. M. Coady 
Rt. Rev. Donald MacPherson 
Oscar Roschker 
John J. Diveney 
C. E. Jacoby 
John Rolf 
Edw. Zemetra 
Charles Blood 
Mary Robbins 
Lena Neuhoff 
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0H OF THE MONTH 


Scrupulosity 


QUESTION: I am not against religion and the Church, Father. But my wife 
runs to confession several times a week; no matter what happens she has to 
say a certain number of prayers before she goes to sleep; she lives in a con- 
stant state of nervous tension because she feels that she is committing sins 
all the time. To me, this is ridiculous. My wife is becoming a religious fanatic 
and is driving me crazy in the process. Is there anything I can do? 

Mr. J. Walker, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANSWER: I am glad to hear, Mr. Walker, that you are not against religion. 
Many people might feel that religion is the cause of vour troubles. In their 
minds having no religion is bad, but having “too much” religion is just as bad. 
These people, however, do not understand the true meaning of religion. A bad 
Catholic, for example, is not bad becanse he practices his religion, but pre- 
cisely because he does not. Religion. when understood rightly and practiced 
conscientiously, does not destroy or hurt or unbalance a person; rather, it 
leads to freedom, happiness, and maturity of personality. You can be sure of 
this much, Mr. Walker. Whatever the basic cause of your wife’s condition 
may be, religion is not the culprit. She has a clear case of the mental disorder 
called scrupulosity. 
Scrupulosity 

Scrupulosity is a state of mental anxiety in which dispositions of fear and 
insecurity tend to distort a person’s view on sin, evil, and obligations. The 
scrupulous individual is in continual mental turmoil. He dreads sin, but unlike 
anormal person, his fear of committing sin becomes unreasonable and incon- 
trollable—an obsession. His anxiety makes him see sin where there is no sin or 
at least not to the extent that it exists in his own mind. Such an unreasonable 
fear of sin and constant inner pre-occupation with committing sin puts the 
scrupulous person more and more out of contact with reality. 

Modern psychiatrists have discovered that scrupulosity is not so much a 
disease in itself as a symptom of mental illness. The doubts and anxieties over 
past and present moral difficulties are surface indications of deeper mental 
troubles. Scrupulosity is a defense of or protection against some deep-rooted 
difficulty which is buried in one’s emotional life. 


What To Do To Help 

1. Try to be sympathetic, patient, understanding. Anyone who has 
scrupulosity suffers deeply and constantly. Yet, strangely enough, even those 
who are close to the sick person often do not perceive the conflict and tur- 
moil that rage within. The afflicted person desperately needs help. He needs 
someone to lead him out of the confusion within himself. But he is not likely 
to ask for help nor accept it if offered unless he has some assurance of not 
being further crushed by scorn or ridicule. In the first place, then, there 
must be kindness, patience, and understanding. 

2. Try to get the scrupulous person to go to a regular confessor. One of 
the characteristics of the scrupulous is that they tend to go from one confessor 
to another. But just as a patient cannot hope to be cured by going from one 
doctor to another, so too a scrupulous penitent cannot get well by going from 
one confessor to another. 

3. Take the patient to a Catholic psychiatrist if the scrupulosity is very 
severe. Scrupulosity may spring from schizophrenia, from abnormal depression, 
or from an obsessive-compulsive neurosis. A competent doctor, and preferably 
a Catholic psychiatrist because he believes in the supernatural, in sin, and 
in a right moral conscience, is needed to cure such mental troubles 

4. Try to get the scrupulous person to engage in some recreation. Above 
all, the scrupulous individual needs to get out of himself and to see the world 
in a different perspective, Recreation, even in a simple form, helps to relieve 
tension, break concentration on self, gain a breathing spe!l away from trouble 
and sadness. To aid such a person forget himself and his problems, even for 
a few moments, is salutary therapy. It is also a blessed work of mercy. 

5. Pray more and become a better Catholic yourself. The answer to 
your wife’s problem of scrupulosity, Mr. Walker, is not for you to run away 
from religion, but to practice it in the right way. 

Fatuer Rocer, S.A. 
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College Men 
and 
High School Seniors 


ATTENTION! 
PLEASE! 


e 38 students to the priest- 
hood were just clothed 
in the Graymoor Habit 


e By next July we need a 
class of 40 more novices. 


If you too would like to become 
a Graymoor Priest and have had 
at least two years of Latin, please 
write for advice. 


If you have had no Latin 
Write: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 


Graymoor 5 


Garrison, New York 

















Subscriptions 
renewed 
only through us 


The Friars have no men or 
women canvassing from door 
to door for subscriptions or 
renewals of the Lamp Maga- 


zine. 


Under no condition give your 
remittance fee to a door-to- 


door agent. 

It is to your own interest that 
you renew your subscription 
directly by mail. 

Our only mailing address is: 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, N.Y. 














Want Your Child 
Continued from page 20 

are of no avail, breaks down and sobs. 
“If something happens to you, it'll 
drive me Something 
happen; the girl is married at 17. Two 
though 


insane.” does 
years later, the mother dies, 
not of insanity. The memory of her 
mother’s tears and pleading, rejuven- 
ated in her mother’s heart, can have 
a devastating effect as the girl ap- 
proaches her mid-thirties. 

It happens, too, with father and 
son: the age-old business of two males 
striving for dominance. Son thinks he 
can farm a lot better than Dad (and 
he often can!) The upshot of it all is 
that he leaves the farm, won’t come 
back till it’s in his name. The father 
dies soon after. The old quarrels rise, 
like ghosts, to torment the son—who 
at 35 knows he will never live long 
enough to know half as much as he 
knew at 18. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
burden is on us, as parents, for keep- 
ing these disagreements in the proper 
place. We have to face the fact that 
our children are persons in their own 








Back 
to School 
Gifts 
ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


(Confraternity Version) 


Sunday Missals 
1. Simplified—for Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days. 
Black paper-back, red edges, 
large print. 479 pages $2 
De Luxe edition, black soft 
leather, gold edges. 
#820/92 $8 


2. Daily Missals 
Complete for every day use 
and easy to use. 
Hard cloth back, black, red 
edges, 1344 pages. 
#810/22 $5 

De Luxe Morocco grain leather, 
gold edges, 1344 pages. 

#810/50 $9.50 


All St. Joseph Missals are com- 
pletely revised—with the new 
feasts and saints days—a “Treas- 
ury of Devotional Prayers and 
beautifully colored picture illus- 
trations. 


Brother Oliver 
The Gift Shop 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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right, with the failings and virtues 
you expect to find in other persons. 
We may even have to lay down a few 
straight laws—that 16-year-old Sue 
can’t date steadily; that if it’s a ques- 
tion of a Catholic boy being married 
outside the Faith, then we aren’t going 
to the wedding, and that’s it. But we 
can tell them, and mean it, that we're 
their dad and mother; that till time is 
no more, we love them anyway. 

I said we'd talk about illness hav- 
ing a suspiciously “moral” basis, too— 
and that again is where we come in 
as parents. Of late, the national news 
has highlighted—rightly or wrongly— 
the matter of “big business” using 
“call girls’, among other 
schemes, as a way of doing business. 
We are told that supermarkets are 
half-a-billion dollars a year 
because some ten million “average” 
Americans have taken to 
shoplifting. We have labor 
who have risen rough-shod to power 


unsavory 


losing 


amateur 
leaders 


on the bodies of men below them. 

It wouldn't seem too far-fetched to 
point to the parallel between the ris- 
ing rate of mental illness and the 
lowering graph on day-to-day moral 
principles. There might even be as 
much relationship as between the in- 
cidence of lung cancer and the in- 
creased sale of cigarettes. 

Medical and scientific researchers 
are spending their time trying to cure 
mental illness, perhaps even more 
than to determining its causes. It is a 
much more intangible thing than any 
bodily illness... too intangible, for 
instance, for an expert to draw a 
graph showing the decline in “real” 
family life and comparing it also with 
the increase in mental troubles. 

But the doctors do advise us to pay 
less attention to “the North American 
mania for success” and to pay more to 
the principles of living. Dr. Gleghorn 
suggests we should look at our Latin 
American neighbors, who have plenty 
of time to appreciate “sunshine, good 
food, good wine and good opera.” 

You might add that no other people 
has a more passionate family relation- 
ship—despite, in many cases, a poverty 
that is very real. And their rate of 
mental illness is among the lowest in 
the world. t 
Battle for Bologna 
Continued from page 19 
many other projects, of course, in his 
battle with Communism. Cardinal 
Lercaro, 67, may someday be Pope. 
But his rise in the Church has only 
been recent. Only 11 years ago he 
was a parish priest. 

The Communists in Bologna like to 

Continued on page 26 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Pamphlets at Door 

Dear Editor: In answer to a lady’s ip. 
quiry about how to meet Jehovah’s Wit 
nesses may I add to your advice in thy 
August issue my way 
aggressive callers? 

I invite them in, tell them T am familiar 
with their views and so do not need or 
wish their literature. Then I tell them | 
am a Catholic (a convert of 40 years 
standing ) know and love my religion and 
would not consider any other. On a table 
near the door I keep a supply of Knights 
of Columbus pamphlets directed at non- 
Catholic readers and published by th 
Religious Information Bureau, 4422 Lin- 
dell Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. Also I 
have a few copies of Father Rumble’s 
little booklet, “The Jehovah’s Witnesses” 
(Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn 
or obtainable in Catholic book stores or 
from the pamphlet racks in most Catholic 
churches ). They seldom refuse free litera- 


of meeting these 


ture. If they accept I manage to slide the 
Jehovah Witness booklet 
the Catholic pamphlets. I keep my man- 
ners friendly and gracious. 


inside one of 


Two years ago, the representative of 
Extension Magazine while calling on me 
said he had been asked about the Catho- 
lic Church and felt he hadn’t been abk 
have liked. | 
selected some pamphlets for his use with 
these inquirers. In few weeks seven of 
them asked to be referred to a priest for 
iastruction. Later two others sought in- 
struction. All nine, former Jehovah Wit- 
nesses, are now Catholics 

The publishers will gladly send a list 
of their pamphlets to anyone who writes 
for it. One pamphlet on any subject is 
offered free to inquirers. The titles indi 
cated the most likely to answer 
questions or interest non-Catholics. 

Mrs. E. S. C. 
San Diego, Calif 


to answer as he would 


ones 


To See 
Dear Editor: I wish to comment on THE 
Lamp magazine. Indeed, it is a very in- 
teresting magazine, and I enjoy reading 
it very much. Many interesting stories are 
written in this magazine. I have learned 
very much from it. Some day, I hope to 
make a trip to Graymoor to see what it 
really does look like, I have heard so 
much about it. S$. Munro 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Books? 
Dear Editor: In the August issue of THe 
Lamp, I note you are interested in the 
features best liked by the readers of your 
magazine. Without being asked, may ! 
tell you how much I enjoy THe Lamp. 
I look forward to it every month. 
However, there is a feature I would 
like to see in THe Lamp, and that is a 
Book Review Department. Good books 
are such a treasure. I realize this is a 
big undertaking, but perhaps you could 
have one book a month reviewed. Would 
this be possible? H. M. Hodge 
Clark, N. J. 
(Ed. We have been treating TV, Films, 
Music, but hope to cover some fall 


books). 
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ONCE A WEEK 

If you want to get to Canal Flats 
or to the Kootenay 
the Shuswap Reservation—all of which 
are in central British Columbia 
what you got to do. On the Canadian 
Pacific mainline train at Golden, you 
get off. Once a week Golden 
there is a spur line train which twists 
through the mountains to Cranbrook, 
B.C. The “Kootenay 
people call it. And come October the 
little 
frosty up here, so the one passenger 
car which goes along behind all the 
freight cars and the engine will more 
than likely have a fire in the big pot- 
bellied stove in the middle of the ca 

This is hands down the friendliest 
railroad I’ve ever been on. For exam- 
ple, the conductor smiles, talks to 
you, tells you about the scenery, and 
wakes you up if something interest- 
ing—such as six moose—is passing by 
Farmers, trappers, loggers, Indians in 
blue jeans sit all around you and gaze 
out across yellow slopes to snow- 
topped peaks. This is one of the 
grade A areas for game animals, 
large and small. I enjoyed the trip to 
Canal Flats. 


Reservation or to 


here’s 


from 


Special” some 


weather is inclined to get a 


MISSIONS 


PARISH AND MISSIONS 

Canal Flats is the central parish 
and from which 
Fr. Aquinas Thomas, S.A., carries on 
Each Sunday 
said an early Mass for his parishion- 
Flats, Father Aquinas 
heads off on a 28-mile trip to the 
Kootenay Mission Church for the 10 
o'clock Mass and then goes on eight 


base of operations 


his work after having 


ers at Canal 


more miles to the Shuswap Mission 
Church for the 12 o'clock Mass. 
When this noonday Mass is over, the 
priest repairs to 
for a healthy breakfast of eggs and 
flapjacks fried in delicious bear grease. 


an Indian log cabin 


LOGGING AND HUNTING 

Rollicking back that afternoon 
through the mountains over a paved 
road, I had gotten a first glimpse of 
the work and travel which a western 
missionary priest has to do. I asked 
Father Aquinas what the people of 
Canal Flats and the Indians on the 
Reservation did for a living. Some of 
them are part-time farmers and many 
are loggers. Besides, an enormous 
amount of the Christmas trees which 
are sold at street corners in the cities 
of Canada and the U.S. are cut down 





Two of the Indian children at Fr. Aquinas’ Mission are interested in the crucifix worn 
with the habit 





Above the altar 


of St Church 
Canal Flats, are the words, “That all may 


Anthony’s 


be one” 


hunting 

Plenty 
of fish fin their way through beauti- 
ful lakes. The which roam 
through the mountain slopes make 
beautiful rugs. 


Then there is the 
Moose, deer, and elk abound 


here. 


cougars 


OLD MISSION CROSS 

The Kootenay and Shuswap Reser- 
vations are situated in the beautiful 
Windermere Valley, in the interior of 
British Columbia. These Indians are 
all Catholics. They were baptized 
originally (their ancestors, that is) by 
the great Jesuit Missionary, Father 
Jean Pierre de Smet. Tourists on their 
way to Banff and Lake 
frequent visitors to the Reservations, 
which are on the Banff-Windermere 
Highway. 
pressive spectacle of hearing the In- 
dians sing the entire High Mass from 
memory. The music of the Mass they 
ago from the 
preserved on 


Louise are 


Here they witness the im- 


learned many years 
Oblates. Still 


the Shuswap Reservation is a large 


French 


Cross, placed there over 100 years 
ago by Father de Smet. 


OVER TEN YEARS 
It is over a decade since the Gray- 
took Canal Flats 
and a number of other places in the 
Far West. The work is often rugged 
and many miles of mountainous area 


moor Friars over 


have to be crossed in winter and 
summer. The Western 
grateful to those kind 
who have helped them to carry on 
the apostolate in this part of the 


world. t 


Friars are 
benefactors 
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READ AND BE INFORMED 
about the Coming Council 


ALL SEVEN TITLES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Instruction of the Holy Office on the Ecumenical Movement 
With a Commentary by Rev. William Conway, J.C.D. 
This document is of special value for knowing the attitude of the Church 
toward the world-wide movement for unity by various non-Catholic groups. 
15¢ ea, 
The Catholic Church and Ecumenism Rev. Titus Cranny, §.A. 
Presents concise evaluation of present-day efforts at Unity and the Catholic 
reaction to Ecumenical Movement. 20¢ ea. 
A Glance at Anglicanism by Rev. Dr. Robert Lord 
This fine little study comes from the pen of oae who had been a member of 
the Anglican body and professor of history at Harvard University. Fr. Lord 
shows the fallacy of the Anglican position. 5¢ ea. 
The Mission of the Church Most Rev. G. B. Montini 
Magnificent address of Archbishop of Milan on role of Church in world today. 
20¢ ea. 
Protestants in the United States By Rev. John Hardon, S.J. 
Splendid survey of principal non-Catholic religions in our country. Objective 
appraisal from their own sources. Originally published in Rome’s Civilta 
Cattolica. 35¢ ea, 
Church Unity and Russia by Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A. 
Informative study of Church in present-day Russia. One of the finest works 
in English on subject. Author served in Russia for twelve years and was closely 
associated with Catholics, Soviets, and Orthodox. 25¢ ea. 
Operation Conversion U.S.A. by Rev. Joseph Manton, C.SS.R. 
Well-known preacher of Mission Church in Boston appraises the conditions in 
America. If the apathy of Catholics and the ignorance of non-Catholics can be 
eliminated, the possibilities are unlimited. There should be far more entering 


the Church in the United States every year. 5¢ ea. 


All seven titles chosen with you in mind. Factual, concise, 
thought-provoking. Will help you understand the impor- 
tance of the coming Ecumenical Council called by Pope 
John XXiIll. 


Send One Dollar for All Seven to: 


CHAIR OF UNITY 


GRAYMOOR 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 




















Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1959 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 7 through October 25 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Novena to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction - 3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Route 9, across Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge from West Point. Cafeteria open Sundays. Parking area on grounds 
BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 8:45 to 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:15 p.m. 

Tel. Wisconsin 7-5550 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A. Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 














Visitors Welcome Every Day as well as Pilgrimage Sundays 
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Battle for Bologna 

Continued from page 24 

tag priests as “Fascists.” After the 
war, they killed many of these “Fas- 
cists.” But Cardinal Lercaro was an 
outspoken opponent of Fascism, as 
he is now of Communism. And this 
hurts the Leftists, many of whom 
have conveniently gone from right to 
left since the war and have no such 
record to boast about. Cardinal Ler- 
caro matches Communist youth ae- 
tivities with Catholic youth festivals 
in Bologna’s Margherita Gardens, 
nicknamed “the Red Gardens.” 

Cardinal Lercaro believes that re- 
ligion, largely through social-action 
projects, must close the gap between 
the Church and the often hard- 
pressed, desperate worker. This, of 
course, does not mean that he strays 
into Communism which sees man as 
a kind of social animal without any 
religious or spiritual side whatsoever 
His work is not really political, but a 
search for lost, strayed souls. He is 
a popular and eloquent defender of 
the Faith. 

His opponent in Bologna, Giuseppe 
Dozza, 57, has been mayor of the 
city since the war. This popular, en- 
during, gray-haired man with bushy 
black eyebrows is the hardest Com- 
munist to overcome in the West to- 
day. That Dozza can do a better job 
than any other Marxist outside the 
Communist World is the confirmed 
opinion of many unbiased authorities 
He has turned Bologna into “the 
showcase of Western Communism.” 
Dozza is loaded with punch lines 
blaming the Catholic Church for 
every evil in the book. 

But the Flying Friars slowly are 
collecting information and adherents 
that will overcome the Dozza ma- 
chine eventually. For one thing, the 
Communists in power in Bologna are 
corrupt and robbing the people every 
bit as much as they are in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Poland. Frequently, 
it is “legalized” robbery. But just as 
frequently it is plain corruption and a 
desire to be more capitalist than the 
most reactionary European capitalist. 
The Communists like “the good life.” 

It was found recently, for example, 
that Bologna’s communal-run_ hospital 
had run up a deficit of a 120,000,000 
lira which is a lot of money even in 
lira. A private pavilion had been 
added to the hospital and the com- 
rades who were officials of the city 
hospital administration were living 
in the swishly-decorated pavilion free 
of charge. 

Actually, it will take years to in- 
vestigate the financial dealings of the 
gay-grafting comrades. Bologna is 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS 


HALF MAST 

THe FLAGS that have flown so majes- 
tically in Yankee Stadium all season 
ue literally half 
mast as the 1959 season draws to a 
close. The once glorious Yankee dy- 
nasty is tottering as the impending 
departure of the World Champion- 
ship and American League banners 
would indicate. 

Only a miracle can save the Sten- 
geleers now. A dozen lengths or more 
off the pace in August, the Yanks are 
in desperate straits as Casey furiously 
shuffles the deck. Time and again OF 
Case has played his hand well and 
more often than not came up with an 
ace in the hole. But the Grand Old 
Manager knows better than most that 
miracles are not easy to come by and 
is acting accordingly. 

It is true his 
undermanned a good part of the race 
as a result of injuries, illnesses and the 
scythe of Father Time. A year ago 
everything was breaking right for the 
Yanks. They were then out in front a 
full 15 games in early August and 
had only to sit back and wait for the 
naming of the National League entry. 

There has been little or no talk of 
pennants around the House that Ruth 
built for more than a fortnight. Only 
reminiscences, regrets and some 
thoughts of next year. It is, indeed, 
strange to the Yanks for this is per- 
ennially the time of the year when 
everyone in the Bronx is making 
Series talk and scrambling for tickets. 

The general situation has, of course, 
prompted the usual flood of rumors. 
Will Casey tear up his contract and 
retire to his bank and home in Cali- 
fornia? Will the Yankee front office 
squeeze Casey out? Both Stengel and 
General Manager George Weiss have 
been strong in rebuttal. 

“We face 1960 with the greatest 
nucleus in the American League. I 
would not trade our roster for any 
other in the circuit,” Weiss says with 
finality. 

Casey says: “I believe that you will 
see more shifting and more experi- 
menting in our 1960 training camp 
than ever before, and there has been 
plenty.” 


being lowered to 


Bombers have been 


THE TRANSPLANTS 

While the wake is being awaited 
for the former American League 
champions, two New York transplants 
are making a merry chase for the 
senior circuit pennant. Clear across 
the country off the pleasant shores of 
the Pacific, the Los Angeles Dodgers 


by JOE CAHILL 


and San Francisco Giants are battling 
furiously with Milwaukee for World 
Series credentials. 

Sentiment which extremely 
cheap on the baseball market favors 


goes 


the Giants. For more than a_ half 
century the Giants played beneath 
hoary Coogan’s Bluff. The Polo 


Grounds spawned some of the game’s 
greatest such as John McGraw. Bill 
Terry, Mel Ott and Leo Durocher. It 
also was the scene of a “miracle”; the 
which Dandies 
made up a full 15 lengths climaxed 
by Bobby Thomson’s grand slam home 
run that nipped the Dodgers in the 
play-off for the 1951 pennant. 

Now the Giants may be in the 
midst of springing another “miracle.” 
Still setting the pace in mid-August 
with a 24% game edge over Los An- 
geles and another full stride ahead of 
Milwaukee, Coach Bill Rigney’s trans- 
plants could take all the marbles. The 


one in Durocher’s 


sterling, if stunning, debut of Bill 
(Stretch) McCovey has lifted the 
Giant stock tremendously. In fact, 


Candlestick Park, the new home of 
the Giants, is being rushed to com- 
pletion in time for the World Series. 
Should the Dodgers or Milwaukee 
spoil the Giant bid, the park will not 
be christened until the opening game 


in 1960. 
PRICE IS RIGHT 


Inflation, the high cost of living and 
the accent on bonus bidding have had 
baseball men in a dither since World 
War II. Bidding runs high for the 
Bonus Baby and the Williams, Mu- 
sials, Mantles and Mays talk mostly 
in six figures. 

Horace Stoneham, San Francisco 
Giant Prexy, however, has an approach 
that is out of step with the times. 
According to figures recently released 





es 


Casey has troubles 


by the former New York club, the 
entire Giant roster represents an in- 
$184,300. 
phenomenal, particularly in view of 
the fact that Manager Bill Rigney has 
this group of players whose average 
cost was less than $7,300 taking dead 
aim at the pennant. 

There is no telling what it would 
cost to buy a pennant. A million dol- 
lars wouldn’t do it. Knowledgeable 
baseball men say it can’t be done for 
$10,000,000. 

Take a look at some of the deals 
swung by Stoneham. Willie McCovey, 
currently the hottest property in the 
major leagues, was secured for the 
price of a bus ticket which brought 
him from Mobile, Alabama, to the 
Giant try-out camp in Melbourne, 
Florida. Orlando Cepeda was plucked 
from the market for $500, and Willie 
Kirkland came at the bargain price of 
$300. Even the brilliant Willie Mays 
was far from “expensive.” The fabu- 
lous outfielder’s services were secured 
for $10,000. 

The startling infield cost only $30,- 
000 and the outfield even less. Yes, 
you might say the Giants are a collec- 
tion of veritable million-dollar babies 
from a five and ten cent store. 


vestment of only This is 


FOOTBALL CRAZE 


The mania that is college football 
arrived with September which is the 
perennial custom. The color, enthu- 
siasm, and excitement that go with 
football are again the vogue on the 
college campus. Discussions surround 
the possibility of national, regional, 
sectional or conference titles for Old 
Siwash. 

The consensus of opinion indicates 
that the following colleges will play 
a good enough brand of winning foot- 
ball to rate among the top ten at the 
end of the season: LSU, Oklahoma, 
Auburn, Purdue, Ohio State, Missis- 
sippi, Army, Wisconsin and Texas 
Christian. These are not listed neces- 
sarily in the probable order of finish. 

Players whose names are most apt 
to hit the headlines provided they can 
elude the injury-jinx and the profes- 
sor’s red pencil include: Bob Ander- 
son and Bill Carpenter, Army: Billy 
Cannon, LSU; Prentice Gautt, Okla- 
homa; Don Meredith, Southern Meth- 
odist, and Zeke Smith, Auburn. 

Considerable interest will be shown 
in Notre Dame, Navy and Army. 
These three national gridiron powers 
have new coaches guiding their des- 
tinies. Joe Kuharich succeeded vouth- 
ful Terry Brennan at Notre Dame; 
Wayne Hardin displaced Eddie Erde- 
latz at Navy; and Dale Hall, former 
pupil of Earl (Red) Blaik, attempts 
to fill the shoes of his former coach. T 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S 
BREAD 


What a blessed work 
you do when you 
help a young man to 


become a priest! 


Help the Graymoor 
Friars train young 
men for the 


Missionary Priesthood 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
L Smee, Garrison, N.Y. 





Every evening, the 

Friars and homeless 

men unite in prayer 
to 


Our Lady of the 


Miraculous Medal 
for your special 
intentions 


A NEW NOVENA 
at St. Christopher's Inn 
Chapel Starts Every 
Wednesday 


Address your petitions to: 
ST. CHRISTOPHER'S 
INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal Novena 
booklet sent on request 
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Battle for Bologna 

Continued from page 26 

really the center of Italy’s Commu- 
Party’s financial 
loaded with taciturn front and 
dummy trading companies. These 
firms in Italy turn a profit of 12,000,- 
000,000 lira yearly. It seems that the 
Christian Democrats embark 
a wholesale cleaning up of the 
town. 

It is obvious that the Communists 
are covering up much of their wealth 
while Dozza tells the voter 
that charm a_ bird 
tree. They have plenty of jobs to pass 
and take kickbacks 
get the They do clever 
hook juggling and tax evasion. Busi- 
nessmen who hope to deal with the 
the 
party’s dummy firms a percentage of 
the profits. They 
lies on certain things and charge an 


nist empire. It is 


men 


should 
on 


stories 
would out of a 


out from those 


who jobs 


Communist bloc have to give 


maintain monopo- 
abnormal price. In the same act, they 
force the seller to make a kickback. 

The Communist party will buy up 
slick 
sell it to the Communist-run govern- 
ment at The party in 
Bologna even deals the Italian 
stock market. There also many 
agriculture cooperatives in the vicinity 
of Bologna which are known to keep 
two sets of books. Furthermore, they 
make a considerable profit on export- 
ing strategic goods to the Communist 
bloc. Russian and satellite 
men pour into the city regularly. 

But Dozza is a man who survives 
...in fact, thrives. He should pride 
himself on his ability to step out of 
the ashes of each new revelation, un- 
scarred, his sleek gray hair unruffled, 
and Furthermore, he 
even profit by the convulsions which 
beset town. For if the 
find the going rough, he can always 
blame the capitalists and the “clericals 
who refuse to get out of politics.” 


real estate and then in a way 
a neat profit 
on 


are 


business- 


going on. can 


his workers 


Even the Italian government sub- 
sidizes Dozza’s machine. For in order 
to promote trade unionism, the gov- 
ernment pays into the movements; in 
this case, a Communist movement. 
The government also subsidizes Com- 
munist-made documentary films about 
Italy, as they do all documentary 
films. And it furthermore gives Dozza 
a certain sum for showing these Com- 
munist-made films in his Communist- 
run theatres. Communism is big busi- 
ness in Bologna and that is why the 
comrades can be seen driving about 
in expensive, custom-built, hand- 
tooled automobiles. 

Just what chance has the Christian 
Democratic Party to overtake the 
Communists in Bologna? The last 


ONE 


election, on May 25, 1958, went like 
this: 


Communist Party 107,757 
Pro-Communist Socialists 37,423 
Christian Democrats 82,135 
Social Democrats 27,643 
Liberals 16,880 
Neo-Fascists 11,023 
Radicals 4,680 
Monarchists 2.012 
Popular Monarchists 1,971 
I was surprised by the amazing 


amount of anti-Americanism in Bo- 
logna in contrast to the rest of Italy 
and Europe as a whole. The Commu- 
nists have a “proper code of bad 


manners” for dealing with Americans 
Storeclerks in department stores, for 
example, should make Americans wait, 
better yet 
serve them at all. Comrades are 


serve them last, or not 
told 
not to let visitors know the nastiness 
They 


“with spontaneity.” 


is planned should be rude 

As amazing as it sounds, we have 
no American consular representatives 
in Bologna even though it is such a 
vital city and the very point at which 
Communism and Catholicism clash in 
front-line battle. We do have an in- 
formation library there, but it is run 
entirely very efficiently) by 
Italians. And yet, it is difficult to see 
one can really understand this 
battle which is taking place 
without being on the spot. It seems 
we should have at least one diplomat 
and one man skilled in propaganda 
techniques there as observers. 

“As Bologna goes,” Father Toschi 
told me, goes Italy eventually. 
Bologna is the cultural and financial 
center of the Italian 
Party.” 


(and 


how 


grim 


“so 


Communist 


Lottie and the Umbrella 


Continued from page 14 
It was longer than most umbrellas, al- 
most a parasol, and had a rakish 
appearance to it. The material was 
bright yellow, splashed with delicate 
clusters of bluebells, with a_ silly 
fringe ruffling about the edges. The 
handle was immaculate ivory, with a 
sleek black stem, topped by a delicate 
little golden rooster weathervane who 
spun deftly when the wind blew. 
Lottie stroked it caressingly. She had 
mailed all Pete’s trinkets and _ gifts 
back to him, but had entirely for- 
gotten about the umbrella. It had 
sat in the dark closet since that rainy 
afternoon when, because they were 
getting soaked, he had bought it for 
her and had kissed her in the rain 
beneath its billow. 

Lottie wanted to cry at the sight of 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


Two YOUNG WIVES WHO 
had known each other 
since birth, met while 
shopping and stopped 
into the 
room to 


nearest tea- 
gossip. Lil, 
very chic in 
ing gray suit with a 
pastel hat which 
flaunted that it was the 
latest style, said, “It’s 


a becom- 





so nice seeing you, Sue. I’ve meant 
to call, but we've been so busy at the 
office that I've even had to stay over- 
time. And what that 
housework!” she moaned. 

“You can’t be in two places at 
once,” Sue comforted. “Just think how 
that overtime 


does to my 


fattens your bank ac- 
count.” 

“But it doesn’t,” Lil sighed. “I'm so 
discouraged. Even though both Jed 
and I have had raises, our bills keep 
increasing. We'll 
the down payment for a home at the 
rate we're going—and that was why 
I talked Jed into letting me keep on 
as long as I could in my job.” 


right on never get 


Sue added slowly, “Tom won't hear 
working. He says he has 
watched enough marriages to know 
what he wants in ours. So I know I 
must either agree with him, or we'll 
drift apart. That’s why we're making 
housekeeping profitable.” 

Lil stared, “How?” she 
blankly. 

“Tom loves to make things and he 
hates debt. So we're furnishing our 
place with things he is making with 
all that machinery he had before we 
were married. So I made the drapes, 
the bed spreads, some rugs and 
cushions. And we've just finished a 
garden set our next door neighbor 
liked so well she’s bought it! I’ve got 
to get to the bank to deposit her 
money. Tom says it’s mine but he 
made the frames. All I did was sort 
of weave some material over and 
under to make the backs and seats. 
I was covering the arms when she 
called. She said our set was nicer 
than one she’d priced in the store 
so she bought it and we both got a 
bargain.” 

“Well did you ever hear anything 
like that?” Lil gasped. 

“I sent our laundry out until I 
could save up enough for a washer,” 
Sue went on. “Laundries charge like 
fury, Lil, and they're forever losing 
stuff or it comes back with holes that 
weren't there before. Tom says that 
money's mine, too. I’m going to sur- 
prise him with a television. There’s a 


of my 


asked 


new model I heard him talking to our 
neighbor about. It will be all right for 
color later and that’s the one I’m go- 
ing to buy him for his birthday next 
month.” 

“We're still paying on ours,” Lil 
admitted. “And right about 
laundries. You should add delicates- 
sans, restaurants and—hospitals.” 


you're 


“I was so sorry you were sick.” 

“We both had to have shots and 
stuff,” Lil admitted dryly. “I still 
think it was something we ate at the 
restaurant. And that hospital _ bill 
looks like it was the inventory of 
Fort Knox.” 

Sue tried to change the subject bv 
asking, “Did you get my flowers?” 

“Sure—and thanks a lot. I meant to 
write you, or to phone. When you 
work, quite often you get forgetful 
and careless of what you really should 
do.” 

“I grew the plants. My garden is 
bigger this vear. I'm going to have 
fruit and 
tables.” 

“Aren't you still in the apartment?” 

“No,” Sue replied.“We have moved 
into a new development. Tom used 
what we'd saved for a car as a down 
payment on our house. I thought I'd 
told you. Maybe I was so scared to 
see vou in the hospital—Ugh! I can 
smell it yet. Tom made me a little 
garden right away and your bouquet 
was the first one I'd picked from it.” 

“I'm sure you're making no mis- 
take by staying home, Sue,” Lil de- 
clared. “When we were first married, 
I was certain I should keep on earn- 
ing. But we eat out too often. Our 
clothes cost too much. We rent a 
place that’s too expensive. We're buy- 
ing a car and something electric on 
time all the while. 
added a hospital bill now to what we 
had when we started out. And many 
of our bills could have been avoided 
if I stayed home. Maybe, we'd be 
having a baby, too.” 

Sue smiled and confessed,“I didn’t 
think you’d notice.” 

“Lucky you,” Lil sighed. “I've got 
to run.” 

“So have I or I'll never make the 
bank before it closes. Hope I'll see 
you soon. Don’t forget our new ad- 
dress.” 

Lil and Sue represent what is hap- 
pening in many households since so 
great a number of wives have com- 
bined marriage and a job outside the 
home. 

The latest census shows that 20 
million women are working. Seven 


berries and more vege- 


Besides we've 


major industries employ more women 
than men and two others have forces 
where the 
ployed equals the number of men. 


number of women em- 
Seventy-five percent of the workers 
producing clothing are women. About 
*% of those doing public service, tele- 
plione and telegraph, education, med- 
ical and health services are women. 
Nearly 3 million are 
jobs with % as 


in professional 
teachers and % as 
nurses. Accountants, auditors, librar- 
ians, social and welfare workers, med- 
ical and dental technicians employ 
the others. 

Our complex civilization could not 
function well without 


iobs, vet 


very women 
many are 
making the same mistakes Lil is: they 
think their pay envelope is “gravy” to 
be used in better clothes, a nicer car, 
more expensive living quarters and 


holding outside 


“extras” which keep them struggling 
with bills, too many of which really 
stem from the fact that a woman can 
not hold two jobs and excel in both 

When Sue decided to stay 
she knew she would have to “stretch 
nickel until the Indian 
whooped,” but she used her business 


home, 


every war- 
training to create a new home within 
her means. Better yet, she did not 
put off having her family “until we 
get out of debt.” 

Now that she has found Tom’s 
skill in carpentry sufficient to produce 
furniture good enough to sell, she will 
go on helping him by “weaving stuff 
over and under,” or painting, or var- 
nishing frames, or anything else she is 
certain will add to their income. She 
will can the surplus vegetables, fruit 
and berries her garden produces in 
order to cut down on food bills just 
as she has taken over the laundering. 
She may even sell bouquets to the 
country club that is being completed 
just around the corner from her home 
so as to help pay those looming hos- 
pital bills for the arrival of Junior or 
Little Sue. 

As another wife married several 
years and like Sue, “just a housewife” 
remarked: “Every time I make a de- 
posit, I see it is just so much more 
money I have saved by doing some- 
thing a wife who works outside the 
home, is obliged to hire done. For I 
upholstered the living-room suite af- 
ter I heard how much the men meant 
to charge me. I painted the bathroom 
rather than spend $75 for a painter. 
And I’m learning to repair my flat- 
iron and lamps and to put a washer 
in a leaky faucet so I needn't call 
either an electrician or a plumber for 
‘little’ jobs they hate to do—those 
totalling about $50,” she finished 
dryly. Tt 


—ELeanor M. MARSHALL 
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Lottie and the Umbrella 
Continued from page 28 

it, but wouldn’t let Hadn't 
she just decided that the memory of 
having been once loved would make 


herself. 


and the stares 
she was imagining? What 
better than this bright, 
thing to keep her in mind of having 


her forget her sorrow 
could be 
refreshing 


once been somebody's beloved? The 
memory cached in it would also make 
that she must 


her remember never 








ROSARIES 
FOR OCTOBER 


THE MONTH OF 
THE HOLY ROSARY 


No. 1 For women: 


‘FOREVER’, Polished sterling 


silver throughout $16.25 

No. 2 For women: 
Sterling silver, crystal beads 
ince $9.50 


No. 3 For men: 
‘FOREVER,’ Sterling silver, round 
black beads ................ $13.25 


No. 4 For men: 
Sterling silver, oval black beads 


Caiman eaataahekesiapeaniinieons --. $7.00 


Imported blue and red beads on 
sterling silver chain, gift-boxed 


rosaries 


Irish Horn Rosaries .......... $1.00 


The Graymoor Gift Shop has a 
large assortment of 
Medals 


Missals, Bibles, framed religious 


low-priced 
Rosaries, and chains, 
pictures and statues. Let Brother 
Oliver make gift selections for 
you. Please send remittance with 


your order. 


BROTHER me 
GIFT SHOP 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Graymoor Gift Shop catalogue 
sent on request. 














again risk trying to meet a man and 
be loved. 

She walked sheepishly into the hall- 
the vellow umbrella clutched in 
her hand. She was moving down the 


way 


steps, when she heard footsteps. It 
was Mr. Singleton, a neighbor. 

He said, “’Mornin’, Lottie 
feelin’ better. Heard you was 


hope 
you're 
sick.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips were 
stiff. “Yes, much better, thank you.” 

He nodded at the umbrella in her 
hand. “Sav, vou ain’t expectin’ rain 
on a sunny day like this, are vou?” 

Lottie forced a pleasant look. She 
said, “You know me, Mr. Singleton, 
‘semper paratus’. I’m not den mother 
to vour boy’s Scout troop for nothing.” 

He laughed, and walked past her 
and into his apartment, shaking his 
head. 

Lottie into the street. Mr. 
Singleton was right. there wasn’t a 
cloud in this April sky. She walked 
down the Subway 
station. 

The man at the change booth 
slipped two tokens to Lottie, and re- 
marked pleasantly, “What'd you do, 
Miss Moore, quit working? You 
haven't been around in a_ couple 
weeks.” He then winked 
knowingly. “Hey, you didn’t marry 
that handsome guy by any chance?” 

Lottie felt herself begin to tremble. 
Trving to smile, she only shook her 
head at the man, and held the um- 
brella to her breast in an embrace. 

He said, “Say, it’s not raining up- 
stairs, is it? Gee, the weather sure 
changes in a hurry... .” 

But Lottie was running through the 
turnstile, and down the steps before 
he could finish. She paused before 
boarding the train, to catch her breath 
and regain calm. “Lottie, what a silly 
thing to do. What does that poor 
man think now? He meant no harm, 
he’s vour friend, and you go and let 
him shatter you like that! Maybe you 
should have stayed in the house an- 
other week, if you're going to read 
your feelings into every little 
innocent remark.” She half-laughed at 
her folly. 

By the time the train pulled into 
the station where the Television studio 
was located, Lottie had composed her- 
self. She walked into the air-cooled 
lobby. There were ten minutes until 
air time. She gave the usher her 
ticket, and felt important as she signed 
a guest list. She was led to an aisle 
seat in the middle of the studio. A 
man on stage was priming the audi- 
ence about the flashing “Laugh Now” 
card. And Lottie did just that, at his 
every clever remark. It felt wonderful. 


went 


sidewalk to the 


paused, 


own 
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The program, Etienne Lyn’s “Mind 
Your 


she nec ded, 


Own Business” was just what 
Lottie thought. Nothing 
but slapstick and pranks, but for some 
reason it always made her giggle the 
way Mr. Lyn tried to pry 


incidents out of unsuspecting partici- 


amusing 


pants, all the time interjecting comical 
that 
viewers into a wonderful uproar 
Suddenly, the stage lights 
bright, and out walked Etienne Lyn 
smiling broadly, and promising a won- 
derful show with laughs galore. to the 


remarks sent audience and 


went 


television audience. Then, with a mi- 
rophone in his lanel, he stepped down 
to the level of the audience. He came 
up the aisle, saving, “This is the show 
where you'd better ‘mind your own 
we'll mind it for you!” 

He paused, and made believe he 
was surveying the audience for a vic- 


business’ or 


tim. Evervone was tense, as the stage 
camera swayed across the rows. Sud- 
denly, Etienne Lyn pointed a finger 
directly at Lottie. The 
squealed. He shouted, “Yes, you. Miss 
Lottie Moore, of 24-36 Hamlin Street 
you had better mind 
because in a moment we will try to 
make you reveal why, on the hottest 
day of April, you carry a_ gigantic 
yellow umbrella!” 

Lottie lost her breath. As the fierce 
spotlights flooded her, her 
wouldn’t function. Everyone was 
laughing, as she wildly clung to the 
long yellow umbrella in her hand. She 
stared, panic stricken, at Mr. Lyn. 
His face blur. An_ usher 
nudged her to stand. She spun toward 
him, with fright in her eves. He 
nudged again. Lottie raised a shaking 
hand to her face and wailed soulfully, 
“No! No!” The usher stepped back. 
Mr. Lyn’s broad grin fell from his 
face. Lottie jumped to her feet. and 
stepped into the aisle. She kept cry- 
ing, “No! No!” as she ran to the rear 
of the studio and into the street. The 
studio cameras flashed suddenly into 
a jingling commercial. 

Lottie looked for a taxi, but there 
was none, and people were staring at 
her show of desperation. She hurried 
around the corner, and was swallowed 
by a Subway station. She boarded a 
train in a daze, feeling no pain, feel- 
ing nothing, in fact, except that there 
was no more world for her. She began 
to sob miserably. Everything had fi- 
nally tumbled down. The trapdoor had 
been brutally released by her hope to 
find happiness, and now Lottie swung 
in space, hanged by a hideous, strang- 
ling despair. She saw now how wrong 
it was of her to want to retain the 
feeling that she had once known love, 
for it had blown up in her face. How 


audience 


vour business 


mind 


became a 
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contriving and unkind was Fate that 
it used the last svmbol of that love, a 
silly old yellow 
Lottie’s heart once and for all. 

stared. But Lottie didn’t 
care any more. They had cause to 
stare, for seldom does an unwanted, 
utterly defeated human being ride a 
Subway train in broad daylight with 
her eves freely pouring tears and a 


umbrella, to pierce 


People 


ghastly, clownish umbrella in her lap. 
Let them stare, it wouldn’t be for 
long. Living alone in a dark, hot 
apartment was not appealing, but it 
was better than sauntering forth 
bravely, to let people unwittingly 
bruise her with murderous intensity. 
Never more would she 
light of day. 

At her station, she slipped defeat- 
edly from the train, and through the 
(The money-changer no- 
ticed her and hollered, “Hey, Miss 
Moore, you never told me you were 
How on earth did vou 
know it was going to rain? Say, maybe 


witness the 


exit door. 


a prophet. 


we could use vou powers at the race 
track. Make a killing, huh? Hey, Miss 
Moore!” 

But Lottie didn’t hear.) She walked 
in a stupor to the stairway before she 
felt the dampness that was seeping 
into the station, and heard the heavy 
staccato rhythm of the downpour. She 
half-laughed at the sight of the yellow 
umbrella. 

A voice came to her, “I say, Miss, 
aren't you Miss Moore?” 

Lottie glanced over dumbly into the 
langhing blue eyes of Mr. Norris, the 
new English tenant. With an effort, 
she smiled at him, a pitiful little smile 

He said, “I'll be blighted if this 
isn’t my day of fortune. Here stand I, 
caught without an umbrella in the 
rains that I came to this country to 
escape, and up walks the voung fairy 
child who’s been avoiding me, portag- 
ing a vellow umbrella big enough for 
the both of us. Now, you wouldn’t 
refuse a lonely alien, would you?” 

Mechanically, Lottie extended the 
large vellow material in his direction. 
He said, “Well, I'll be delighted to 
walk home with vou under it.” Lottie 
just stood still. He worked at the re- 
lease, and said, “You know, I heard 
about your chap leaving you. Can’t 
say I mind too terribly, though, he 
didn’t seem the type for you.” 

Lottie looked into his laughing eves. 

He went on, “You see, I’ve watched 
you coming and going the way you 
did. He was too youngish, I'd say, and 
not the warm and sincere type at all. 
I was just longing for the chance to 
make your acquaintance. I'm a bit 
old—probably have a decade on you— 
but sometimes age isn’t much of a 


barrier.” He shook the umbrella, but 
it wouldn’t open. He said, “Blasted 


thing, I can’t seem to manage the 
ruddy latch. Would you mind _ter- 
ribly?” 


He handed it to her, then 
tinued, “You probably think I’m hor- 
ribly straightforward, but it’s better 
than muddling through. And besides, 
I'm quite delighted at the rain and 
this whole lovely situation. I didn’t 
think anything could get us to cross 
paths, certainly not a great big lamp- 
shade of an umbrella!” He paused, 
then asked, tenderly, “Tell me, would 
you mind awfully if I called on you?” 

Lottie didn’t answer. 

“Well then, I shall, until you order 
me out for good-or in!” 

Lottie opened the umbrella, and 
the frilly cloud of yellow billowed 
over their heads as they sallied into 
the rain, for home. Tt 


con- 


A Convert’s Rosary 

Continued from page 8 

and even now I have only begun to 
probe the depths of meaning in those 
mysteries. Looking at the great events 
of our Redemption through the eyes 
and mind of Mary is an inexhaustible 
and never-ending experience. 

I have lived too long without Mary 
to ever take her for granted. She was 
the missing reality in my life until I 
really knew 
her Divine Son. I was baptized on the 
Feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
which seems to have been arranged 
by Mary, my Mother, rather than by 
chance since the actual date was not 


her and she led me to 


set until the evening before because 
it had to be done slyly and secretly. 
Through all the 
that followed my 
Church (my being ostracized vio- 
lently from the family circle, my 
mother’s broken heart, and my lonely 
struggle to hold the precious Faith I 


passion of events 


entrance into the 


guidance of my heavenly mother. The 
rosary became my greatest consolation 
and treasure especially when hunger 
and loneliness tempted me to give up 
and crawl back home. Often I would 
kneel before the statue of the Blessed 
Mother in a church in the city where 
I was hiding from the wrath of my 
parents. Usually there flowers 
or vigil lights before the statue, but 
one particular day Our Mother stood 


were 


there with no adornment whatsoever. 
The serpent 
plainly visible and he seemed to stare 
at me unwaveringly with a menacing 
stare. For a moment I was startled to 
think how the devil always keeps his 
eyes on our actions. But instinctively 
my eyes went up to the beautiful face 
of Mary which seemed to say, “Child, 
when I am here, you need not fear 
anything.” This, I think, is the story 
of the soul’s relationship with Mary. 
We are always safe so long as we 
trust in her power to help us. 

It has been that way all my life. In 
temptations and trials I have turned 
to her and she has proved herself a 


under her feet was 


true mother. I can never find any- 
thing but true peace in my endless 
journey around the rosary beads—the 
journey that started seventeen vears 
ago when I did not even know what 


a rosary was for. Tt 


Chaplain at Walter Reed 
Continued from page 11 

of life will think that his future is a 
blank. By grasping the truths of di- 
vine faith he gradually realizes that 
this life is but a drop in the bucket 
if compared to eternity. The strength 
given through the Sacraments bring 
him the light and strength to accept 
his sufferings in union with Christ 
Who underwent the pain of Cruci- 
fixion for the redemption of mankind. 
It is the privilege of Father Denis 
Murphy and the other chaplains to be 




















had just received) I could feel the — the instruments of this divine help. — t 
IF YOU ARE MOVING THIS FALL— 

PLEASE SEND YOUR OLD AND NEW ADDRESS 
I ee ee oe ee oo ee 
! Name___ 
l 1 
Old Address___ ae ees aera 
i (Street) | 
a ae ; i 
| ( City ) (State) 
New Address___ rs — | 
| (Street and No.) | 
| ! 
| _——— — | 
| (City) (Zone ) (State) 1 


Mail to: THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 
THAT ALL MAY BE ONE - (he Lan - 31 








TELEVISION 


A NEW SEASON 


LAST SEASON TV sponsors and_ sta- 
tions received a sizeable number of 
letters from viewers criticizing the 


quality of programs. Perhaps one of 
the results is that the networks prom- 
betters things for the 


television season 


ised present 

For example, here are some of the 
things which NBC has on tap for the 
1959-60 1) More than 200 
Specials, 2) 50% new nighttime shows, 
3) 40 News Specials, 4) Record total 
of 450 
5) Increased number of Public 
and Educational Programs. 

During October, besides The Moon 
and Sixpence with a superb cast, the 
evening of October 26 
the presentation of Winterset, a tele- 
vision adaptation of the play by Max- 
well Another highlight of 
the new season will be four produc- 
tions of NBC opera, including Mozart's 
Don Giovanni and Menotti’s popular 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

A number of Westerns will be in- 
cluded in NBC’s newly scheduled 
program. Another new program will 
introduce Fibber McGee and Molly 
on Tuesday nights. 


season: 


and 


Affairs 


hours of sportscasts 


will witness 


Anderson. 


EDUCATIONAL 

A two-semester college-level course 
in Modern Chemistry will be telecast 
in color from September 28 through 
May 27 (Monday to Friday, 6:30-7 
a.m. local time) as part of NBC’s ex- 
panded “Continental Classroom.” 

For those who missed Atomic Age 
Physics, the two-semester  college- 
level course which was launched last 
season, this course will be repeated 


during 1959-60 by TV tape record- 


ings in the half-hour time-period just 
Modern Chemistry. Be 
and set your alarm clocks! 


before sure 


OLD STANDBYS 


Among the popular holdovers to be 
continued by CBS this season are the 
three panel shows, I’ve Got a Secret, 
What's My Line, and To Tell The 
Truth. Two wholesome family come- 
dies—The Danny Thomas Show and 
Father Knows Best—will continue. A 


new venture in the field of drama 


will be Buick’s four 90-minute drama- 
tizations of the works of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Incidentally, we suggest you 






On October 30 from 8-9:30 p.m. NBC 
presents THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
starring Laurence Olivier 


look at CBS Reports on October 27 
when Ed Murrow does a special on 
missiles. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
ABC Television reports more changes 
in its programming than either of the 


The Western scene continues to occupy a goodly share of programming with CBS’s 
HAVE GUN, WILL TRAVEL and GUNSMOKE as Soturday night regulars 
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t 

A new ABC program stars Gardner McKay in 
bs ADVENTURES IN PARADISE 

other two large networks. Notable 


among these new shows is The High 
Road with John Gunther, an adven- 
ture-travel designed to give 
viewers an inside look at a variety of 
subjects and places ranging from 
space travel to jazz music and from 
New York to the Himalayas. This 
program which began on Monday, 
September 7, is living up to its no- 
tices. 


series 


Two more of ABC’s programs seem 
to be geared to take the interest in 
the West even farther West to the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. Against 
the background of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, two private detectives ply their 
profession in a newly created televi- 
sion series, Diamond Head, to be 
presented on Wednesday evenings. 
Adventures in Paradise, based on the 
Michener stories of the Pacific, will 
be presented on Mondays. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 

One area where TV programming 
seems very mediocre is the Saturday 
morning children’s programs. Cap- 
tain Kangaroo, which won the 1959 
NAFBRAT Award, is one of the only 
genuine children’s programs. Besides 
entertainment, this program instructs 
children in safety, in ethics, and in 
health. 

Recently claimed 
that watching has been? 
having a bad effect on high school] 
and college writing. Because of the} 
slovenliness of television 
speech, words are not heard correctly 
and consequently are misspelt. This 
may be but another reason why pat- 


teachers have 


television 


American 


ents should take an interest in deter- 
mining the quantity and quality of 
the programs their children watch 
this season. 

—Ratpu Tuomas, S.A. 








